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II. The Recovery of the Prophetic Tradition 

in the Reformation 

(Continued) 

The second and third of three lectures by the Rev. Paul J. Tillich, Th.D. 


THE HUMAN PREDICAMENT 

The subject of these lectures, "The Recovery of the Prophetic 
Tradition in the Reformation", was discussed a week ago in connection with 
the idea of God. At that time I said that whenever prophetic attack was 
leveled against society or Church, it was in the name of God and in con¬ 
nection with the distortion of the idea of God either in secularism or in 
the Church. 


Our Separation and Our Servitude 

The Correlation of But whenever an idea of God is enunciated, it is 

God and Man always in correlation with an interpretation of man, 

and vice versa. You could talk about God without 
talking of man only if God were an object beside others, but that is exactly 
what all prophetic religion denies. You can never talk about him except in 
the situation of correlation with him. 

This was strongly expressed by Calvin in the introduction to his 
great dogmatic work (in some ways the greatest Protestantism has ever pro¬ 
duced), The Institutes, in which he says that the content of all wisdom 
consists of two parts: the knowledge of God and the knowledge of oneself. 

But this knowledge of oneself also is not a theoretical doctrine of man; 
it is not a doctrine of man in which we can speak about man in a detached 
way ——in a way in which man becomes one object beside others, in terms of 
ordinary psychology or sociology. When the Reformers--and all prophets-- 
speak of man, when they speak of human misery, the correlation between the 
knowledge of God and knowledge of man is the correlation between the divine 
majesty and the human misery. It is neither a theoretical doctrine of God 
nor a theoretical doctrine of man; but it is the double experience--divine 
majesty and human misery. 

Calvin says: "The miserable ruin into which we have been plunged 
by the defection of the first man compels us to raise our eyes towards 
heaven, not only as hungry and famished to seek thence fulfillment of our 
wants, but as in fear to learn humility." In other words, he says we seek 
Gcd not only in the desire to be fulfilled, to overcome the desires of our 
finitude; but on the contrary, our relationship to God includes fear and 
humility. The idea of God in Calvin, and in all prophetic tradition, is 
not the correlate of our desires, but the object of our humility. God is 
not derived from us, because he stands against us. This is a criticism 
of all attempts by psychologists and sociologists to attribute the idea 
of God to human desires. 
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The Ruin of the Self The converse is also described by Calvin when he 

describes the human situation. He says: "In the 
light of this idea of God we are able to look at ourselves." Nobody--not 
even Luther--has expressed the human situation with more sharpness, more 
radicalism, and more pessimism than Calvin. Nothing is left of the Renais¬ 
sance idea of "the creative man". He says: "If we compare God with our¬ 
selves, he must be our judge. Men want to avoid the judgment, and we can 
do so only if we look solely at the world; for as long as our views are 
bounded by the earth, perfectly content with our own righteousness, wisdom, 
and strength, we fondly flatter ourselves and fancy we are little less than 
demigods. But if we elevate our minds to God, what we thought virtue in 
ourselves, under the pretext of righteousness, will soon be known as the 
greatest iniquity. What strangely deceived us under the title of wisdom 
will be despised as extreme folly; and more, what was the appearance of 
strength will be proved to be most wretched impotence." 

The appearance of the divine means the ruin of our self-conscious¬ 
ness. This ruin of our self-consciousness is what all the Reformers pro¬ 
claimed. The most shining becomes the most sordid in the view of the divine 
purity. We cannot endure this, because from our natural proneness to hypo¬ 
crisy any vain appearance of righteousness abundantly contents us instead 
of the reality. Man (this is the contention of the Reformers, and in this 
they are all alike) is unrealistic because he cannot stand his own reality. 
Man continually produces idols (as we heard last week), or, as we say today, 
ideologies, or rationalizations. He cannot stand his own reality; he has 
to look away. 

(An interesting situation in the light of the history of realism in 
the modern world is that, in contrast to idealism, realism largely comes 
from the Reformers' stand against all wrong ideologies. It is not by chance 
that the neo-Reformation theology of today, as represented by Karl Barth 
and others, uses the term "realism" and fights against idealism much more 
than against materialism or atheism.) To the Reformers, the real enemy is 
idealism, for they felt that man is by nature idealistic about himself, 
producing ideologies and therefore idols. 

Now we must ask, why is man in such a state? It certainly cannot 
be his original state, because his original state is created goodness. But 
man has become, as Calvin says, "a sad ruin". He cannot boast about his 
essential perfection, as the Renaissance man does; for, Calvin asks, what 
is that original condition from which we are fallen? It is the dignity of 
man that we have lost. And Calvin said that during exactly the same years 
in which we have the great hymns about the dignity of man by the Renaissance 
philosophers. 

This depravity embraces all parts and functions of man. Calvin 
says: "We cannot escape this world of misery which is in man by saying that 
it refers to our flesh alone, and not to our soul or spirit." Against the 
Catholic doctrine of the negation of the flesh, Calvin speaks of the total¬ 
ity of the distortion. He says that what the human spirit thinks and acts 
is mere vanity, that it is distorted and confused, that the human heart is 
an abyss of horrible confusion. Then he says the following words, which 
horrify you as they horrify me, but which nevertheless have conquered a 
large part of the world: 
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"Let us hold this, then, as an undoubted truth, which no opposition 
can shake: that the mind of man is so completely alienated from the right¬ 
eousness of God that it conceives desires and undertakes everything that is 
impious, perverse, base, impure, and flagitious; that man's heart is so 
thoroughly infected by the poison of sin that it cannot produce anything 
but that which is corrupt; and that if at any time men do anything appar¬ 
ently good, yet the mind always remains involved in hypocrisy and fallacious 
obliquity and the heart enslaved by the inward perverseness." 

These words certainly mean the end of the dignity of man, the end 
of the idea of the creative man, the end of human nature as the center of 
nature and as the saving power in and above nature. 

Luther's Concept of Sin But into the deepest roots of the Reformation 

doctrine of man we are led again by Luther, for 
here the religious point of view has been made in the most decisive and the 
clearest way. The first question Luther asks is, "How can we know sin?' 

Here he shows, as always, his profound psychoanalytical view of man; he has 
a real analytic knowledge (if "analysis" means going into the deeper levels). 
He says: "One cannot know sin directly, because in order to know the nega¬ 
tive we must know the positive. And the positive is the communion with God 
by his justifying act and our receiving faith." Therefore the real sin is 
the refusal of the gift of God, or, as Luther calls it, unbelief. He says, 
"Unbelief is the sin altogether." 

This word, "Unbelief is the sin altogether", is one of the most 
revolutionary words which have ever been said, if we understand it rightly. 
It does not mean that we are sinful if we don’t believe in unbelievable 
things, but it means that separation from God is sin, in the singular and 
not in the plural; that there is only one sin, namely, unbelief, in the 
sense of separation from God; and that therefore sin is not a special moral 
failure, but that there are ultimately no "sins" but only this one sin, 
namely, separation. That is what he calls unbelief. 

So we can say, nothing justifies except faith, and nothing makes 
sinful except unbelief. The main right is faith, and the main wrong is 
unbelief. Therefore the word "sin" includes what we are living and doing, 
apart from faith. 

This definition of sin excludes the quantitative and relative 
distinctions between mortal and venial sins, between heavy and light sins. 
These distinctions are made from the point of view of morals, from the 
point of view of the natural law, but they do not mean anything with God. 
Each and every thing that separates us from God is of equal weight; it has 
the same qualitative character. Therefore our life as a whole, our nature 
and our substance, are corrupted; our whole being, not only one part, is 
determined by sin. 

Luther teaches that all those special acts we do which we call 
"sins" are the fruits of a radical and hidden power of sin. He calls this 
by the traditional term of original or radical or principal sin, the source 
of all the others. It was called at that time "concupiscentia"; perhaps 
today what Freud has called "libido" comes nearest to it. It is the direc¬ 
tion of the will of man towards himself, and it is an always acting and 
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driving force. It is never without our will because man, according to 
Luther, is essentially will. Never to be overcome by ourselves, it is a 
tyrant in us, although it does not come from our created nature. 


The Unity And this concerns our whole nature. "The whole man," 

of Soul and Body Luther says, "is spirit and flesh." Man does net 

consist of two parts; every cell of our body is spirit, 
and every thought of our mind is flesh. "Flesh" does not refer to a special 
part of us, but describes the turning away from God, while "spirit" describes 
the turning towards God. In this sense Luther can even speak of two total 
men: the man who is totally, including his mind and spirit (which is more 
or less his cultural life), flesh--that means, subdued to the structures of 
evil; and then the other man, who is, including his body and his soul and 
his mind, totally spirit, and who therefore turns toward God. What Luther 
fights against is a dualistic anthropology (in technical words)--a doctrine 
of man in which man is built up in different parts. 

For Luther there is no rational position above our existential 
situation of unbelief and concupiscence; to turn away from God is to turn 
to the world and to the self. This refers to the will as well as to know¬ 
ledge; we are not free to turn to God and to know him. "Our natural powers 
with respect to God are completely corrupt", he says. With respect to God, 
no neutral acts are possible; even at their best, they are evil since the 
standard for human perfection is not obedience to moral laws, but obedience 
to the one Law—namely, the full and voluntary love towards God. 

"Even he who has received his grace is not free from the power of 
this corruption, which can be overcome only in a gradual process and which 
demands life-repentance and penitence. Even the Christian cannot say of 
himself that he loves God with a full love so that he does what God does 
voluntarily, as his own will, in freedom and with joy." And this is the 
criterion: "Enforced obedience is not fulfillment of the divine law; only 
voluntary acceptance of the divine will is fulfillment of the divine law." 
This is the ultimate criterion. Any enforced obedience to the law is not 
based on faith (which is defined as "communion with God"), and therefore 
it is an expression of our sin, and nothing else. 

I would say that this is a trans-moral, ecstatic idea of sin. 

I know of no one, except perhaps Paul, in whom is so completely expressed, 
and so powerfully, the idea that sin is not a moralistic concept, not a 
concept with respect to the Law, but a religious concept--namely, the lack 
of communion with the source of our being. Therefore, according to Luther, 
sin goes into the realm of nature; and although he expresses this in half- 
mythological terms, I would say that he is much more modern in this respect 
than any of the idealistic philosophers between his day and ours. He says: 

"I believe that the natural senses also are corrupted, and that the body is 
distorted in senses, blood, and nerves." According to him, Adam had another 
sense-intuition before the Fall; and the nature of man, as Luther finds him 
physiologically and psychologically, is as it is not through necessity of 
creation or through natural law, but through corruption of the original law 
of nature and creation. 

This unity of soul and body with respect to sin is one of the most 
important concepts in the Reformation which we should recover. It destroys 
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the "moralism of consciousness" as our recent psychological development in 
the last fifty years has destroyed the psychology of consciousness by the 
rediscovery of the unconscious. In the same way, for Luther, it is always 
the whole man which is in sin or in salvation. 

The Universality of Sin .-- Since the living substance is perverted, 
all men, through their origin from the living substance of the human species, 
are sinful, according to Luther. Here another very modern idea is expressed 
in religious and partly legendary and mythological terms, namely, the idea 
that sin and salvation are not matters of the isolated individual, but that 
we are all bound together. This concept, whatever the psychological term 
for it may be (as, for example, "collective unconscious"), is much nearer 
to the Reformation theology than any philosophy, psychology, or ethics of 
consciousness. 

Luther says (following Augustine in this): "Mankind is a 'massa 
peccatrix'"—a mass which is sinful, a sinful whole. This is so not because 
of the sexual act--this act as such is not sinful, although it too is cor¬ 
rupted as are all human acts--but because it is the human nature in every 
man which is corrupted. In thi3 sense sin is universal. It is a divine 
decree, but a decree which we accept willingly--through our will. Luther 
says about this most difficult problem: "I am generated in vice, and did 
not assent. But now the vices are made my own, since now I know that I act 
against the Law. Now sin is my sin, approved by my will, and accepted by 
my consent." 

This means that Luther sees that the two elements, in all of these 
considerations, must be the universal structure of human existence on the 
one hand, and responsible freedom on the other hand. This is the reality 
in which we are living; and if a rationalist says this is contradictory, 
then I would simply ask him to read the Greek tragedians. He would find 
that these people knew exactly the same situation: the curse on the one 
hand, the responsibility on the other hand; and both united in a way which 
cannot be described in terms of our ordinary language. 

The Divine Attack But Luther goes beyond this. He has his own mythology 

--taken from the tradition, of course, but strengthened 
and expressed in a much more powerful way. He takes his symbols from the 
idea of the satanic kingdom on the one hand, and the wrath of God on the 
other hand. In this idea (beside all the superstitious elements which were 
in Protestantism as much as in Catholicism at that time), Satan is the 
dynamic and structural unity of evil. 

This doctrine of Satan should not be rejected on the basis that 
such a being does not exist—that is not a matter even for discussion-~but 
it should be interpreted in terms of structures of evil, of which we have 
all had a great deal of experience since the year 191 ^> if not before. 

These structures of evil--these daemonic and satanic structures--are what 
is behind these ideas. They are not mythological imaginings, although 
their form is mythological imagination; and their meaning is something 
quite different. Luther knows about the super-individual power which 
creates in the individual movements which do not come from the individual, 
which are strange to it, and which try to destroy it. 
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But this diabolic destruction (and here again the genius speaks) is 
on the other hand the wrath of God, namely, the power of God which leads us 
to self-destruction. Therefore it often happens that in Luther's words the 
daemonic and the divine attack are not distinguished. God attacks, but he 
attacks through his wrath, and the tool of his wrath is the devil. This is 
one and the same act. Sometimes it seems as if the dark will of God--his 
wrath—and the diabolic will are identical; the devil is the organ of the 
wrath of God, and sometimes the wrath of God itself. 

Much has been made of these ideas by Lutheran mysticism and Lutheran 
philosophy of life. When today we look back at the development of philo¬ 
sophy over the last three or four hundred years, then we must say that this 
one line of thought (which today occurs in this country partly as process- 
philosophy and partly as pragmatism, and on the Continent partly as the 
"philosophy of life" and partly as Existentialism) can historically and 
systematically be traced back to these ideas of Luther, through men like 
Jakob Boehme, Schelling, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Bergson, and so on. 

The line of thought here is one. This line of thought (I cannot go into 
this, unfortunately) is Luther's vision of the life-processes, in which 
God is always present. But often--or always, somehow--he is present in 
them in terms of wrath, or in the daemonic way. 

The Doctrine of But of course I cannot leave it here; for whenever 

Human Servitude Luther speaks thus, he adds something else. He says: 

"All this is only the strange way in which God acts; 
the purpose of all this acting i3 the kingdom of love. Therefore the real 
meaning of these negative forces is the realization of love. But who can 
know this? Only those who look through the external side." You remember 
that I said a week ago that everything is a mask of God, and we must look 
through it. The mask of God is this acting (as I have just described it), 
but behind this is the loving will of God. But God needs this kind of 
acting. He leaves sin to self-destruction, and by this he shakes up those 
who are lazy and those who are self-complacent. Satan is the servant of 
the divine love because he shakes those who rest in themselves. 

All this leads to the doctrine of human servitude, which has become 
one of the principal marks of Protestant thinking. Here again we are in 
the prophetic tradition. Everywhere in the prophetic tradition we have 
this idea of human servitude. The divine act begins everything and fulfills 
everything; and cooperation with God on the same level is impossible. Since 
modern liberal theology, especially in this country, was a theology of co¬ 
operation between God and man, the neo-Reformation theology came as a shock 
--a tremendous "therapeutic shock", and as such extremely wholesome. 

The question of freedom (again let me make this clear, although 
I think I have already done so) is not that of psychological freedom. Man 
is always man, and he is distinguished from nature through his freedom. 
Neither Augustine nor any of the Reformers had any doubts about this point. 
But the freedom of which they are talking is the freedom of turning to God 
--and there is no freedom there. Luther says, "It is good so." Let us 
hear him: 


"As to myself, I openly confess that I should not wish free will 
to be granted me whereby I might endeavor something towards my own salva¬ 
tion [that is, free will only in the sense that he might endeavor to do 
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something towards his own salvation], because, even though there were no 
dangers, no conflicts, no devils, I should be compelled to labor under a 
continual uncertainty; nor would my conscience ever come to a settled cer¬ 
tainty however much it sought to do so in order to satisfy God--as I myself 
learned, to my bitter cost, through so many years of my own experience." 

Here Luther explains why prophetic tradition always speaks of "the 
servitude of the human will". It is because, if we are dependent on our¬ 
selves, we can never be certain of our salvation. But on the other hand, 
Luther makes it very clear that this does not mean philosophical determin¬ 
ism. He says: 

"But by necessity I do not mean compulsion. That is, a man void of 
the Spirit of God does not do evil against his will as by violence, but he 
does it spontaneously and with a ready willingness. And this willingness 
and desire to do evil he cannot abandon, restrain, or change by his own 
power. Ask experients whose inclinations are fixed upon any one thing how 
hardened against all persuasion they are. 

"But on the other hand, when God works in us, the will is changed 
by the Spirit of God so that it desires and asks not from compulsion, but 
responsively from pure willingness, inclination, and accord. All this we 
do willingly and readily, according to the nature of will; for if it were 
forced, it would no longer be will since compulsion is unwillingness. 

"Thus the human will is, as it were, a beast between the two. If 
God sits thereon, it wills and goes where God wills; if Satan sits thereon, 
it wills and goes as Satan wills. Nor is it in the power of its own will 
to choose for which rider it will run; but the riders themselves contend 
which shall have and hold it." 

This is a vision of the divine-daemonic struggle in the soul of 
every human being. Instead of the individual separated from every other 
individual, morally autonomous, making decisions for good and evil, these 
are two absolutely different images of the human situation. The one is 
the prophetic tradition; the other is, ultimately, moralistic humanism, 
even if it is expressed in terms of theology. 


The New Reality 

This ends our consideration of the negative side of the human pre¬ 
dicament. As is to be expected, this is the most emphasized side in the 
Reformation theology, against the Catholic attempt to make everything less 
serious. Nevertheless, man's predicament is not described only in terms of 
separation and servitude. Theology--both Reformation theology and prophetic 
theology--is also the description of the new reality . But this description 
always has an element of expectation, of eschatology, of looking at that 
which is not yet and will come. 

It is in terms of this "not yet" that we must understand the posi¬ 
tive description of man. The Reformers did not say, "Here we have the holy 
man, the saint, the new reality; we can grasp it; there it is." They said, 
"There it is; but it is as if it not yet were, and its fulfillment is a 
matter of expectation." This eschatological element in the doctrine of man 
is also something which belongs to all prophetic tradition, from beginning 
to end. 
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Faith Is the Gift Of course, if the situation is as I have described it 

of Grace in the words of the Reformers, there is only one way 

out--and it is concentrated in the term "grace", 

Grace produces one thing: faith; and not vice versa. One of the greatest 
perversions of Protestant preaching was that people were told, "You must 
believe, and then you will have grace." This is the exact opposite of what 
every Reformer always said: namely, that faith is the first and basic gift 
of the divine grace. Faith simply means the acceptance of the gift of God 
--the reunion with God. This is what precedes everything else; and only if 
this happens, and in the act itself in which it happens, is faith possible. 

So we have two distortions here; and if these evenings give you 
nothing else than the removal from theological thinking of these two dis¬ 
tortions, then I am happy I The one is the concept of faith, which does not 
mean believing in unbelievable things, but which means being grasped by the 
divine reality and reunited with it. The second is that neither faith nor 
any other thing we do precedes grace, but grace (namely, the presence of 
God) precedes everything else. These are the two things the Reformers say; 
and it is a real sign of the tragic situation of mankind that they have been 
so greatly distorted into their exact opposites. The prophetic tradition 
derives everything from God. 

The idea of faith in Luther embraces the whole subjective side of 
religion, the whole relationship of God and man. It is reception of the 
God who gives himself, who makes himself present, who makes himself small 
in Christ, who forgives sins (and however the formula may run). It is 
always re ceiving or accepting . It has nothing to do, for Luther, with the 
"fides acquiaita"--the willingness to believe in opinions about God on the 
basis of a general Christian tradition. It does not mean "fides historica", 
or the acknowledgment of historical fact ("at some time something happened"). 
"It is," Luther says, "the gift of God which obtains for us the grace of 
God, expunges the sin, and makes us saved and certain, not by our work but 
by Christ's work." 

Faith in the religious sense is the work of the divine Spirit, which 
again means the presence of God. It is a dynamic motion of the soul, re¬ 
ceiving that which is unconditional and ultimate, uniting itself with God 
and his will. Consequently, the inhibitions against faith are not of a 
theoretical character but are based in the self-relatedness of man and his 
resulting unwillingness to receive the divine community because this would 
deny human self-love. 

Again and again Luther emphasizes the receptive character of faith, 
doing nothing, only receiving. The Law demands acting; faith demands re¬ 
ceiving. In faith all the goods of eternal life are received: the forgive¬ 
ness of sins which gives us a quiet conscience, and the power of love which 
"re-turns" our spiritual vitality towards God and man. Therefore faith is 
a living and restless thing; the true living faith can by no means be lazy. 


The Paradoxical Since faith has to do with God's actions, it has a 

Character of Faith paradoxical character, for God's acts are paradoxes 

for human reason--they contradict human expectations. 
This is true first of Christ, becoming "my Christ" in the faith. Luther 
says: "As you believe about him, so you have him. Faith makes a unity of 
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Christ and man, so that each has what the other has. Christ and myself 
must creep into each other, so that I am Christ and Christ is me." This 
simply means the venturing character of faith. 

This paradoxical character is even more evident when Christ cruci¬ 
fied is considered. It is faith in spite of appearance: "He who believes 
in Christ must recognize wealth under poverty, honor under blame, joy under 
sadness, life under death. Because of these paradoxes, the believer from 
the point of view of nature is crazy and a fool, for he believes in the 
Cross of Christ, in which every human possibility is negated." Therefore 
this is the final form of faith, in which no human experience or reason is 
left. Nevertheless we feel it is true. 

Faith is a real transformation into dynamic actuality; and in psy¬ 
chological terms Luther says: "Faith makes the person, and the person makes 
the works--not works the person. Therefore works are natural consequences, 
but they have no saving power. Where there is the right faith, there fol¬ 
lows action; and the greater the faith, the more action. The right faith 
is a strong, powerful, active thing. Nothing is impossible to it; it does 
not rest and stop. It is like original sin, the inner forming power of the 
soul." 


All this means the reversing of morality and religion. Luther iden¬ 
tifies the moral Law with death, devil, and sin, in hundreds of works. For 
Luther the Law is most threatening because it sets our own being, from which 
we are separated, against us. It condemns us. In Luther's description, 
there is nothing more rasping than uneasy conscience and despair. He anti¬ 
cipates all modern Existentialism, including Pascal and Kierkegaard, when 
he describes the conscience as the anxiety which might be produced by the 
rustling of a dry leaf on a tree, or when he describes his own periods of 
despair, which never ceased till his death. He called them "Anfechtung", 
meaning daemonic attacks in which every meaning was lost. And he describes 
how out of these experiences arises enmity against God, the will to escape 
him, and even hate of him. 

Profound psychological problems are involved here. Fortunately, 

I cannot go into theml I might, however, make one comment about them. 

Some psychoanalysts might say, "This is the bad thing about Protestantism 
and about a man like Luther, that it sets up such absolute categories that 
there is no escape other than in terms of acceptance of forgiveness." If 
I rightly understand Karen Horney's last book, this is just what she says: 
that this ideal which Protestantism has is so high that it necessarily 
crushes man's conscience, casting him into despair and resulting in neurosis. 

On the other hand, if we follow the wisdom of the Catholic Church, 
against which all these things were said, then we have differentiations— 
gradations—of duties and of obligations. If everybody is to do according 
to his ability in his special status or in his special psychological and 
sociological conditions, then the absolute ideal is lost. And here I think 
we have a fundamental problem before us. Catholicism and modern psychology 
are in a kind of alliance against the absolute categories of the Protestant 
prophetic message; and the question of how to solve this problem is a very 
hard question--perhaps one of the most central of our day. 
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The Lutheran and Calvinist Let me conclude with the two views of the 
Views of Human Existence existence of man if he participates in the 

new being--the new reality--which, although 
always in the future, is yet in some way paradoxically present. 

Luther's view of human existence in the Christian realm is a vision 
of rising in the courage to face Law and death and devil and everything 
negative—all forms of non-being, including death as well as sin--in the 
absolute courage of being accepted by God. It is participation in that 
which transcends these negativities in all respects. Then there is also 
the downfall again into a situation of ultimate despair. Luther describes 
his experience of this as being so much worse than every conception of hell 
could be that hell cannot hurt anybody who has experienced sxich attacks. 

In these experiences Luther's self-consciousness, so to speak, goes up and 
down, and the line upwards is almost invisible. 

In Calvin we have a quite different attitude. It is that of one 
who, with the same foundation as Luther, understands the new life as a 
steady ascent, without terrible agitations, without Luther's oscillating, 
erratic, up-and-down line. The Calvinist life is a self-controlled, self- 
educating, self-perfecting way nearer to the form of the divine. 

These two conceptions have influenced the destiny of the world to 
a great extent. Out of the Lutheran doctrine of man have arisen the depths 
of philosophical insight and the daemonic power of the attacks against God 
and reason. On the other hand, out of the Calvinistic form there has arisen 
this hard, puritan, self-controlled existence which today needs so much 
psychoanalytic help because in it the dynamic forces of life are suppressed. 

Luther's idea of love and the Christian life is repentance and 
ecstatic love; Calvin's idea of life is self-surrender and self-control, 
and action on the basis of this in the service of the kingdom of God. Both 
have behind themselves the same negative doctrine about human existence; 
both agree that only the presence of the divine can give the courage to 
overcome this. But then they go separate ways and create two types of life, 
which have moved the world in the twentieth century in a way which they 
themselves would never have expected, and which we ourselves are slowly 
trying to understand. 
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THE NEW COMMUNITY 

This third lecture under the general title, "The Recovery of the 
Prophetic Tradition in the Reformation", deals with "The New Community". 

This is the point in which the Reformation (and perhaps every prophetic 
movement, every rediscovery of the prophetic spirit) is in the greatest 
difficulty. The question is, in what sense can the prophetic message 
create a living community? This question is the question of Protestantism. 

The problems connected with this question are manifold, and most 
perplexing both to the Reformers as well as to us. In some ways these 
questions express the "sore spot' of the whole history of Protestantism. 
Therefore, instead of somewhat ecstatic statements about the divinity of 
the Divine (which we heard in our first lecture), and gloomy statements 
about the nature of man (as in our second lecture), tonight we shall hear 
about the wrestling of the prophetic spirit with the problems of embodiment, 
of becoming an historical reality. 

There are four main problems to which I want to direct your atten¬ 
tion. The first can be called "Spirit and Authority", in particular the 
problem of Biblical authority. The second is "Faith and Organization"; 
it is the problem of the relationship of the personal faith, which receives 
the prophetic message, to an ecclesiastical organization. The third is the 
problem of "The Prophetic Word and Priestly Symbolism": how can that which 
comes as the Word of God against the priestly reality become again a priestly 
reality itself? And the fourth problem (of which we have spoken, and which 
is so powerfully expressed by the Reformers, especially in the doctrine of 
God) is "The Ultimate Concern and the Life of Society". 


The Reformers 1 Understanding of the Church 

These are the four problems, and they are all rooted in the fact 
that, without exception, the Reformers had a definition and interpretation 
of the Church which we can only call "spiritual". (This is true of all the 
Reformers, in spite of the great differences which we shall see later on.) 
Let me, as I did on the other evenings, give you directly the words of the 
Reformers. 

For Luther, the Church is an assembly of all those on earth who 
believe in Christ, an assembly of the hearts in one faith--the Communion 
of the Saints. The unity of these men is neither Rome, nor the Pope, nor 
ritual activities, nor ecclesiastical orders; it is Christ. Christ gives 
meaning, vitality, and will to the congregations. Not the will of the 
individual members, but the objective gift of Christ, makes the Church. 

So Luther can also call it "the assembly of the faithful, a Christian 
sacred-people, the congregation of the regenerated and holy. It is holy 
because Christ is its head, and the Holy Spirit works in it. It is hidden 
in spirit, or invisible [that is, an object of faith, and not of grasping 
or touching]. As a spiritual reality it is hidden as Christ is hidden, 
and God is hidden, and the human heart is hidden." 

Here you see immediately the full spiritual character of this idea 
of the Church. We find it also in Zwingli, the Swiss Reformer (whom I name 
for the first time, because he is important for the problems connected with 
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our subject tonight). Zwingli says: "The Church is the Communion of the 
Saints, that is, of all those who are faithful." The invisible Church, 
for him (and this was a very important and effective idea), "is the body 
of those who are elected by God, in all times, within and outside the 
historical Church. This body is invisible. It is created by the Spirit. 
It needs no guide and no vehicle. Therefore the visible Church should 
never try to distinguish those who are real Christians and those who are 
not, because the real Christians are in an invisible community through all 
ages." 


This becomes sharply formulated by Calvin: "The basic sense of the 
word 'Church' is the Church as the invisible community of all elected. 

Thus it includes not only the saints resident on earth at any one time, 
but all the elect who have lived from the beginning of the world," Election 
and visible Church do not coincide at all, for there is a spiritual acting 
of God apart from the preaching and the sacraments. Of course, preaching 
and sacraments are the regular modes, but the other ways are open too, for 
God. So Calvin says: 

"When the apostle makes hearing the source of faith, he only 
describes the ordinary economy and dispensation of the Law, which God 
generally observes in the calling of his people; but he does not prescribe 
an unvarying rule for God, precluding his employment of any other method. 

For God has certainly called many by giving true knowledge of himself in 
an internal manner, through the illumination of the Spirit without the 
intervention of any preaching." This means that although God is not bound 
to the ordinary way of actualizing his purpose--the way of preaching and 
the sacraments--he normally uses this way. But he is above his own way, 
and he can grasp everybody internally whenever he wants. 

Obviously, this spiritual concept of the Church devaluates the 
empirical Church; so Calvin says: "The Church in this sense is an emergency 
creation, an adaptation of God to our finiteness; it is not the historical 
reality of the new being. It is conditioned by purposes, not by being. 

The real being of the Church is the hidden body of those who are elected; 
and the purpose of the visible Church is only to create faith and to find 
people who are predestinated or elected." 

The basis of the spiritual Church, as I have described it in these 
words of the Reformers, is the message of Christ, or (however it may be 
expressed) of justification by faith--secondarily the sacraments also, but 
first of all the message. The Reformers believed that wherever the message 
of Christ is given, it cannot remain ineffective; that is, that where it is 
present, there are Christians. This is an ecstatic confidence in the 
spiritual power of the Word without any organization, without anything 
except the message. 


Spirit and Authority 

But even so, the question was, where can one find the Word? And 
the answer was, "In the Bible." The tradition is distorted, the Church has 
fallen into heresy, and the Pope is the anti-Christ; so the only place where 
the word of God can be found, said the Reformers, is the Bible. Then arose 
the great problems of the authority of the Bible: Why the Bible? If the 
Bible, in what sense? And second, if the Bible, how to interpret it 
spiritually? And what about the tradition which has given us the Bible? 





Luther's "Testimony Let us now look, in the light of these questions, 

of the Holy Spirit" first at Luther's doctrine of the Bible. There was 

a doctrine of the Bible in the Middle Ages and in 
the Renaissance—a doctrine of the Bible as the Divine Law against the 
Church law, in the later theologians of the Middle Ages, the so-called 
Nominalists. There was a doctrine of the Church in the Humanists of the 
Renaissance, going back to the sources; and one of the real sources is the 
Bible. Later Catholicism had a doctrine of the authority of the Bible, in 
both secular and theological terms; and often the Reformers did nothing but 
repeat that kind of Biblicism. 

But Luther goes beyond this. He brings the doctrine of the Scrip¬ 
ture into unity with his new interpretation of religion as a personal 
relation to God. He says: "The Spirit who has created it testifies to its 
truth in our hearts, and only through this witness of him who has created 
the Bible are we able to believe it. Everyone will be certain about the 
Gospel who has in himself the testimony of the Holy Spirit, which is the 
Gospel. The believer becomes certain; the unbeliever remains uncertain." 

What is the object of this "testimony of the Holy Spirit"? It is 
the Word of God within the Bible, the message of the Gospel and its articles. 
This message existed before the Bible, according to Luther, in the preaching 
of the apostles, and the writing of the Bible is an emergency act. There¬ 
fore only the religious content, not the writing itself, is important. It 
is this message which is the object of the experience of the Reformers. 

Thus must the famous words be understood, "that the criterion of apostolic 
truth in the Scripture, and the standard of the value of the different 
writings, is whether and in what manner they deal with Christ and his work. 
This is the only criterion." 

This criterion is fulfilled especially, according to Luther, by the 
Fourth Gospel, by Paul's Epistles, and by I Peter. And on this basis Luther 
makes very courageous statements: for instance, that Judas and Pilate would 
be apostolic if they gave the message of Christ, and Paul and John not, if 
they did not. Or that everybody today who had the Spirit as powerfully as 
the prophets and the apostles could create new Decalogues, and another New 
Testament. "Only because this is not the case, we must drink from their 
fountain." These words are the extreme anti-legalistic, anti-Nominalistic, 
and anti-Humanistic interpretation of the Biblical authority. 

From this point of view, Luther could make strong criticism of the 
Biblical books. It means nothing to him whether the "five books of Moses" 
are by Moses or not--Luther knows that the texts of the prophets are in 
disorder, and that the later ones are dependent on the earlier ones. He 
knows that their concrete prophecies often proved to be errors; that the 
Book of Esther and the Apocalypse of John do not belong to the real Scrip¬ 
ture; "the Fourth Gospel excels the Synoptics in value and power; James' 
Epistle has no evangelical character whatsoever." 

This was all extremely bold and extremely spirited, and therefore 
it could not stand. No church, as an educational and political institution, 
can avoid an element of legalism; and Protestantism used the Bible legalist- 
ically. That was the way in which Luther's spiritual freedom was lost; but 
it was not entirely lost. I believe that Protestantism in our period of 
history was able to receive the critical movement of historical research 
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of the Biblical books because Luther's prophetic spirit had undercut the 
legalistic Biblicism of the later Middle Ages--the legalistic Biblicism 
which after him found a most terrible expression in his own churches. 
Luther himself was far above the Lutheran churches; and the very fact that 
Protestantism was able to stand something which as far as I know no other 
religion ever was able to stand--namely, criticism of its holy books in 
terms of historical honesty--that we owe to Luther's courageous statements 
about the authority of the Bible. 


Calvin's When we come to Calvin, the problem becomes immedi- 

"Document of Truth" ately actual. Here already the second generation 

speaks; and here the completely legal mind--in spite 
of its tremendous religious and moral power--expresses the authority of the 
Bible in forms which are quite different from Luther at his best. If we 
make this comparison, we cannot conceal that Luther was by no means always 
at his best, by no means always at the top of this spiritual freedom he had 
when making the statements I have quoted. Calvin says: "At length, that 
the truth might remain in the Word, in a continual course of instruction 
to all ages, God determined that the same oracles which he had deposited 
with the patriarchs should be committed to public records. With this 
design the Law was promulgated, to which the prophets were afterwards 
annexed as interpreters." Look at these terms I "Deposited", "public 
records", "law", "promulgated", "annexed", "interpreters"--every word of 
this sentence betrays legalistic thinking. 

Therefore, according to Calvin, the Bible must be obeyed: "Hence 
originates all true wisdom, when we embrace with reverence the testimony 
which God has been pleased thereon to deliver concerning himself. For 
obedience is the source, not only of an absolutely perfect and complete 
faith, but of all right knowledge of God. The obedience to the document of 
truth presupposes that the document is written, and the heavenly doctrine 
cannot be lost or corrupted. So the Scripture, collecting in our minds the 
otherwise confused notions of Deity, dispels the darkness and gives us a 
clear view of the true God. This, then, is the singular favor, that in the 
instruction of the Church God not only uses new teachers, but even opens 
his sacred mouth." God is a teacher, through the Bible; so we have both 
sides: a teacher who preserves us from weakness in the doctrine about him, 
and the authority to which we must be obedient. In other words, we have 
intellect and will, instead of the immediacy of the religious experience. 

This comes out in the fact that that which Calvin emphasizes is 
written. Calvin says: "For if we consider the mutability of the human mind, 
it will be easy to perceive the necessity of the heavenly doctrine being 
thus committed to writing, that it might not be lost in oblivion, but used 
by all those to whom God determined to make his instructions effectual." 

In the same sense, Calvin speaks of the "peculiar school of the children 
of God". 


The way in which this has been done becomes clear when we see what 
Calvin means by "the testimony of the divine Spirit": "For as God alone is 
a sufficient witness of himself in his own Word, so also the Word will never 
again be believed in the hearts of men until it be confirmed by the internal 
testimony of the Spirit, which convinces us that they [the prophets] faith¬ 
fully deliver the oracles which were divinely entrusted to them," 
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This means that the testimony does not witness that Christ is my 
Savior, hut it witnesses that the Biblical words as a whole are faithfully 
delivered divine oracles. "They who have been inwardly taught by the Spirit 
feel an entire acquiescence in the Scripture, and that it is self-authen¬ 
ticated [carrying with it its own evidence]. Though it elicits our rever¬ 
ence by its internal majesty, it never seriously affects us until it is 
confirmed by the Spirit in our hearts. Therefore, being illumined by him, 
we now believe the divine original of the Scripture." 

This is enough to show how the same term, "testimony of the divine 
Spirit", means two quite different things. In the one case it means the 
immediate conviction that the message of God is for me; in the other case 
it means the conviction that the Bible is the original and authenticated 
statement of God. This is also expressed in the way in which Calvin de¬ 
scribes the divine origin of the Bible. He speaks of "the dictation of 
the Holy Spirit"; he speaks of the dictation of the Spirit of Christ; he 
speaks of the apostles as "the pen of the Holy Spirit". He thrusts aside 
Luther's criticism of the Biblical books; he says they cannot be refuted 
on the basis of internal characteristics. 

Thus Protestantism established "the law-book of truth". In the 
history of Protestantism, Calvin conquered Luther completely with respect 
to the establishment of the Bible as the written authority. So in what 
sense can the Bible now be the authority in the Church? The answer is that 
the Bible interprets itself; everybody who reads it knows its meaning. 

(This again is a non-legalistic, spiritual confidence in the power of the 
prophetic Word; and it is interesting that this spiritual idea worked: 
there is no doubt that a common Protestant spirit exists. If you come 
from outside the Protestant world, then you see, in spite of the 270 
denominations in this country, that Protestantism is a reality which has 
a common spirit and a common character.) 

No relationship to the tradition could be established by the Re¬ 
formers; by their criticism they had cut the connection with the past, 
except for the Bible. A theory, later described by Kierkegaard as "becom¬ 
ing contemporaneous with the Bible" (I call it, in a less friendly way, 

"the jumping theory".of Protestantism--namely, jumping over 2000 years 
from today to the period in which the Bible was written), developed. The 
tradition was not recognized. Of course it was effective, but it was not 
envisaged; and the real relationship between Bible and tradition, between 
the Christian present and the past of the Bible, was not given. Everything 
between was considered to be human. 

(As an interesting sidelight to this, Karl Barth has called the 
discipline of Church history "the auxiliary science in theology". This 
means that it reminds us that a few human things have happened in the mean¬ 
time, but that this has no fundamental significance whatever. It is not a 
theological discipline; it is only an auxiliary discipline. This is the 
consequence of cutting off the tradition.) 

What you see here is the following thing: you see the great, pro¬ 
phetic, spiritual start with respect to the Bible in Luther. Then you see 
the impossibility of maintaining this, even in Lutheranism--and by no means 
in Calvinism--and the resulting settling down to a new authority which, by 
the way it was formulated (as "dictation of the divine Spirit"), became more 
suppressive than anything in Catholicism. 
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Faith and Organization 

Now I come to the second problem, that of faith and organization. 

The spiritual Church which I have described had no definite organization. 

But here, according to their different evaluation of the Law, there is a 
great difference between Luther and Calvin. For Luther, of course, no 
organization of the visible Church had any divine authority. Even the 
vocation of the minister is a matter of expediency--and so is everything 
else. We have already spoken about the general priesthood of every 
believer: every believer can be a minister if he has the abilities and is 
called by a congregation; and if the call ends, he loses his function and 
is what he was before--a layman, even in the technical sense. 

Calvin, again, was more removed from this absolutely spiritual idea 
of the organization. He introduced offices of the Church and descriptions 
of the Church which show a different spirit. For Calvin, the Church is 
constituted by divine Law. It is characterized by three marks and four 
offices. The three marks of the Church are doctrine, sacraments, and 
discipline. Doctrine and sacraments are the marks of the Church for Luther, 
too, and for all Protestants; but discipline is something peculiar to 
Calvinism. 

Here we see the same thing: the spiritual freedom of Luther's 
beginning becomes embodied in an organized form in which discipline makes 
the existence of the congregation historically possible. Calvin says: 

"As some have such a hatred of discipline as to abhor the very name, they 
should attend to the following consideration: as the saving doctrine of 
Christ is the soul of the Church, so discipline forms the ligaments which 
connect the members together and keep each in its proper place." 

There are also four offices of the Church, which are demanded by 
the Bible. Calvin says: "There are four orders of offices established by 
Our Lord for the government of his Church: first the pastors or ministers, 
then the doctors, then the presbyters, and fourthly the deacons." (The 
fact that it is these only and not others does not concern us here.) The 
reason for these four offices is no sociological or historical reason; it 
is divine Law. So again an element of canonic Law, of divine Law, comes 
into Protestantism to enable it to maintain itself as an organized power. 

This second point (I could say much more about it, but I don't 
want to'.) had infinite consequences. While the Lutheran churches in 
Europe, which had no organization of themselves, became very soon depart¬ 
ments of the State administration, the Calvinistic congregations, in which 
the Spirit was modified by the Law--the spiritual ecstasy by the daily hard 
work of discipline--not only produced the most powerful forms of historical 
Protestantism, but for this very reason saved Protestantism historically in 
the struggles against the Counter-Reformation. It is very interesting to 
see this situation--to see that in order to actualize itself in time and 
space, the prophetic spirit had to be transformed into the spirit of the Law. 

The Prophetic Word and Priestly Symbolism 

Now I come to the third point: the prophetic word and priestly 
symbolism. Luther knows ultimately only one thing in religion: the Word 
of forgiveness. Everything else is secondary. Wherever this Word of 
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forgiveness is spoken and heard, there God is present. Therefore special 
services on Sundays or other occasions are not necessary in principle; they 
are merely adaptations to the poor people who cannot read and who have no 
other way of hearing the message. 

For Calvin, however, it is a matter of discipline to participate in 
the services. This means that the inner necessity to participate in the 
church services is gone. Two forms’of expediency have replaced it. The 
Catholic must go to the Mass; presence at it is a matter of salvation. The 
Protestant must participate either because that is the only way of hearing 
the Word, or because it is a matter of discipline. Thus the reason for the 
church services, for the cult, is not situated in the center of Christian¬ 
ity. This is, of course, one of the reasons why so many Protestant churches, 
during the centuries, were empty; there was no religious demand behind the 
coming to church. 

This also had consequences for the relationship of Word and Sacra¬ 
ment. If the Word is everything, the Sacrament is only a visual confirma¬ 
tion which you might or might not have. Luther tried to save what cbuld be 
saved by emphasizing the mystical presence of the Body of Christ in the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Zwingli dissolved it (in a Humanistic way) 
into an occasion for remembering the death of Christ. Calvin mediated 
between them. But, because of the absolute emphasis on the prophetic Word, 
on the message of God and forgiveness, of judgment and promise, all of them 
lost any ultimate necessity for the Sacrament. Therefore the sacraments 
were very largely dying within Protestantism. They were maintained only by 
that great power which we call custom--ecclesiastical custom, the memories 
of our own childhood. But systematically it was hard to give a theological 
reason for the Sacrament. 

Bpt if everything is based on the Word, then the consciousness which 
hears the Word is overburdened. Therefore today we have a reaction against 
the intellectualization of the Word in Protestantism. We are trying again 
to discover a way for symbols, for revealing symbols--symbols which reveal 
immediately, which open up something of God and something of the soul at 
the same time, so that they can meet. But such symbols--how can we find 
them? Can we find them if they are not really believed? And how can the 
Protestant spirit--the prophetic spirit--be.lieve in the necessity of symbols? 
That is another fundamental question of Protestantism. 


The Ultimate Concern and the Life of Society 

Luther's Doctrine Wow my last point: the ultimate concern and the life 

of the State of society. Luther's doctrine of the State is one of 

the things from the point of view of which all Protes¬ 
tantism, especially all Lutheranism, is condemned. I was told by somebody 
who had had a very good education that he knows only one thing about Luther, 
namely, that Luther was against the Peasants' Revolution! This is certainly 
not the beginning of the Reformation; and it shows how completely un-under¬ 
stood and distorted the picture of the Reformers has become because of the 
infinite difficulty of relating the ultimate concern—the ultimate message 
of the divine as divine--to the daily-life problems of our social and 
political existence. 
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Luther tried to renew the original radicalism of early Christianity, 
in which no relation whatsoever to the State was envisaged. He renewed the 
ethics of love, of suffering, of humility; he interpreted the Ten Command¬ 
ments in the sense that the Second Table must be understood in the light of 
the First, namely, as love of God. This, however, he said, was possible 
only in paradise; it is man's essential nature, but not what man is in 
existence today. For here, today, in our period in history, in time and 
space, we need all those things which are against love--power, and property, 
and force. They are unavoidable. 

But how can this contradiction be overcome? In Catholicism, the 
solution was that some people represent the spiritual idea completely--the 
monks and, partly, the clergy; and on the other hand, other people--namely, 
the laymen--represent the needs of this world completely. Such a division 
of functions and meanings does not exist in Protestantism. As we saw in our 
two preceding lectures, the demand of God, the judgment and the promise, go 
absolutely to everybody in the same way. Everybody is under the absolute 
demand; but at the same time everybody is in a special office in our sinful 
existence. There, in this office, in this function, in this profession, or 
whatever it is, man must love and suffer, as Christian. And yet he must 
command and punish, as citizen. 

This means that Protestantism has moved the whole problem of the 
two moralities which we have in the medieval Church into the depths of the 
individual personality. Nobody can escape this situation. Nor can we 
follow the sectarian attitude, which negates every positive law, every 
participation in the State. We must do both things. 

Luther's solution is that the one is the proper work of love and 
the other is the strange work of love. The proper work of love is self- 
surrender and suffering; the strange work of love is power and punishing, 
taking up arms, and so forth. But now, he says, this strange work of love 
seems to be anti-love; nevertheless it too is in the service of love, for 
there could be no love if there were no order, power, and life of the State. 
That is Luther's solution. I think it is an astonishingly profound solu¬ 
tion, this idea of God's "proper work" and God's "strange work". It is the 
only way I can see in which the absolute dualism between the two realms-- 
the realm of love and the realm of power-~can be overcome in the depths of 
the individual. 

It is understandable that on this basis Luther was very radical in 
his demands for the use of the sword. Someone has said that Luther glori¬ 
fied power for the sake of power; but that is not true. He acknowledged 
the necessity of power under the conditions of sin, and he combined with 
this a deep resignation and a hidden hope for salvation from the whole 
power game with its resulting war and destruction. 

Furthermore, Luther replaces the element of rational criticism by 
a strong historical positivism: the existing powers are right, even when 
they are evil, because they are brought about by the Providence of God. 
Revolution against them is not allowed, for it is the negation of the 
principle of order and is self-contradictory. Even in paradise (the symbol 
for what we are essentially) there were degrees of power and authority; and 
in the state of sin, authority needs force. Luther despised the masses; he 
felt that wise men are very rare--as rare as real Christians. The people 
must be forced. Educational optimism is far from everything he believed. 
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Someone has said that this was the way in which Lutheran Protestant¬ 
ism in particular became the soil for Nazism. This is, of course, infin¬ 
itely primitive and unhistorical; but there is one little point of truth in 
this statement: namely, that on this basis it was possible that the German 
nation, educated for hundreds of years by Lutheran ethics of positivism, of 
subordination to the given authorities, was not able to resist. Resistance 
had for them the character of revolution, and revolution was condemned from 
the very beginning as a revolt against the divine Providence. 


Zwingli's View All this is quite different in Zwingli and Calvin. Zwingli 

developed most of the decisive ideas of the theocratic, 
territorial Church. The State must be based on the Word of God; the Command¬ 
ments are the highest sources of the civil law. Therefore the government 
must be Christian amongst Christians, and it must guarantee the preaching 
of the pure doctrine. In Zurich the Reformation was introduced on the basis 
of the decrees of Christ: the best State is that in which the divine Word 
is most controlling; therefore a government which contradicts these decrees 
must be dismissed with God. This is the word of revolution, "dismissed with 
God". And this is valid not only for a special country; but every country 
is responsible for all Christian countries. So Zwingli tried to create 
(what later on Cromwell did so successfully) international alliances for 
the establishment of Christian nations. Zwingli himself met his death in 
the war resulting from this theology, while the same idea in Cromwell saved 
world Protestantism and has created the spirit behind two crusades of the 
Anglo-Saxon countries for Christian and humanistic politics, and is just on 
the way to produce a third crusade for the same purpose. (Here you see how 
important for world history the ideas of poor little theologians can be, 
sometimes long after their death'.) 


Calvin's Theocratic Calvin praises much more than Luther ever did the 

Idea of the State meaning of the State. He had learned this as a 

Humanist, not only from the point of view of the 
repression of sins (in which he agreed with Luther), but also from a posi¬ 
tive, rational point of view. He favors an aristocracy as the most ideal 
form of leadership; and he attacks the sectarian radicals who want to re¬ 
model the whole world into a new form without any tribunals or magistrates 
or civil authorities: "But he who knows how to distinguish between the body 
and the soul, between this present transitory life and the future eternal 
life, will find no difficulty in understanding that the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ and civil government are things very different and remote from 
each other, since it is Jewish folly to seek and include the kingdom of 
Christ under the elements of this world." (This is an anticipating condem¬ 
nation of large sections of American liberal theology and denominational 
development.) 

Now I will give you a quotation in which the difference and at the 
same time the connection between the kingdom of God and the State, as well 
as the relation of both to the doctrine of man, are most clearly expressed 
by Calvin. This can be considered the charter of the Calvinistic theocracy: 

"For that spiritual reign, even now upon earth, commences within us 
some preludes of the heavenly kingdom, and in this mortal and transitory 
life affords us some prelibations of immortal and incorruptible blessedness; 
but this civil government is designed, as long as we live in this world, to 
cherish and support the external worship of God, to preserve the pure doc¬ 
trine of religion, to defend the constitution of the Church, to regulate 
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our lives in a manner requisite for the society of men, to form our manners 
to civil justice, to promote our concord with each other, and to establish 
general peace and tranquility; all which I confess to be superfluous, if 
the kingdom of God, as it now exists in us, extinguishes the present life. 

But if it is the will of God, that while we are aspiring towards our true 
country, we be pilgrims on the earth, and if such aids are necessary to our 
pilgrimage, they who take them from man deprive him of his human nature." 

These words speak of the theocratic task of the State to guarantee 
the true religion. They indicate a pessimistic feeling about the world. 
Especially important is the formula of the theocratic idea of the State. 
Theocracy does n ot mean hierocracy (the Roman Church is not a theocracy; it 
is a hierocracy--the hierarchy rules); theocracy is when God's will rules 
directly through the laws of the State; and these two concepts should be 
distinguished. Thus Puritanism was theocratic, while the Roman and Greek 
Churches are not. 

For Calvin, the basis of the magistracy is b oth Tables of the Law; 
the Old Testament shows this clearly. Then he says: "Christian princes and 
magistrates ought to be ashamed of their indolence if they do not make reli¬ 
gion the object of their most serious care. It is the honor of God they 
defend by doing so; it is wrong to confine magistrates entirely to the 
administration of justice among men in disregard of what is much more 
important, the pure worship of God." On this basis Calvin also solved the 
problem of revolution in a different way from Luther. First he agrees with 
Luther: the individual citizen can only suffer. But there are lower magis¬ 
trates, and they might react against the highest offices, the princes and 
kings, if the Law of God is at stake. 

The Dyna m ic Pol arity of Protes ta ntism 

We have seen in these considerations tonight that the more Protes¬ 
tantism becomes actualized the more the prophetic spirit becomes embodied 
in an organization; and this organization shows anti-prophetic traits--it 
shows the characteristics of the Law. On the other hand, the more it remains 
spiritual, the more it leaves a vacuum for other forces which invade our 
daily life. Therefore Calvinistic Protestantism has the power to resist 
such intruding forces, but it is subject to the Law. Lutheran’ Protestantism 
left a vacuum for other forces, and they invaded it and created the crisis 
of the twentieth century. 

I believe that no formula can solve this problem. The tension be¬ 
tween the prophetic principle and its realization is an everlasting problem 
of religion, for it is rooted in the basic relation of God and man--that God, 
who infinitely transcends man, becomes manifest to man and appears among men. 
When men receive him, they inescapably make an idol of him, and produce idols 
day by day; and the prophetic spirit must rise again and must protest. 

Religion stands in this dynamic polarity; and my last word to the 
problem of Protestantism is that, however poor and weak it may be externally, 
Protestantism is the strongest inner dynamic power in the history of religion 
and of Christianity--as long as it is conscious of its function of showing 
the tension of these two elements, which is another expression of the tension 
of human existence itself. 


N ote : The Organizing Committee is deeply indebted to Dr. A. T. Mollegen for 
special assistance given to the Hendersons in their editing of Dr. Tillich's 
transcripts. 
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III. Prophetic Insights Today 
Four lectures by the Rev. Clifford L. Stanley, Th.D, 


THE KINGDOM OF GCD AND THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


Introduction 


Certain European observers of American Christianity profess to find 
that its distinctive note is the idea of a kingdom of God on earth. It is 
rather surprising to us who live in this complicated pattern of religious 
life that there should seem to be any unity at all in it; for we can see 
only the trees, and the wood is not apparent to us. It is even more sur¬ 
prising to us that an idea so noble as that of the kingdom of God should 
appear to be the principle of unity in the elaborate panorama of religion 
in America, for it is astonishing for any living Christians to think very 
much of this idea at all. 

One of the mysteries of Christian history is the fate of the idea 
of the kingdom of God. The term itself hardly survives the New Testament, 
although it is a proverb with us that the kingdom of God is a central, if 
not the central, theme of the New Testament, What we do not realize is how 
much this proverb is itself dependent upon modern developments. Many people 
in the intervening centuries have read, studied, and loved the New Testament, 
but only we understand how dominant is this particular idea in that holy book. 


The Ruling of God The word which we translate as the "kingdom" of God 

ought rather to be translated the "ruling" of God. 

It suggests not a static thing, like a realm over which the divine Being 
presides, but rather the process of his ruling over that which is the sub¬ 
ject of his rule. What this word refers to is the immediate presence and 
sovereignty of God. It is true that beyond the immediate activity of the 
divine life itself, a structural concept is implied in this word "kingdom"; 
but that structural concept is a time, a period, a temporal idea rather than 
a spatial idea of a realm over which God presides. In our day, we tend to 
interpret it spatially, as an area over which God rules; whereas in the New 
Testament it was much more a period over which his rule was made visible 
and, in that sense, was perfected. 

This idea of the kingdom of God is dependent upon the prophetic 
development w T hich preceded the coming of Christ; without that prophetic 
development, the notion of the kingdom of God would not be intelligible-- 
nor, as a matter of fact, would it even be possible. So, in mentioning this 
word, we not only hark back to the New Testament development itself, but we 
also suggest the rich and varied prophetic stream of thought which preceded 
the New Testament and which was fulfilled in it. 
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The Recovery of the Term The term "kingdom of God", which was so important 

in the thought of Christ and of his immediate 
followers, was lost until modern times. There were two independent lines of 
recovery of this term--and of the idea itself, to the extent that the idea 
is dependent on the very term. One of these lines of development took place 
in Germany. It was begun inadvertently by Immanuel Kant, the philosopher; 
it was carried on by Schleiermacher, the founder of modern theology; and 
it was brought to its conclusion by Albrecht Ritschl, the great successor 
of Schleiermacher. 

Another line of development (one that is much closer to our concern 
here) wa3 the American development, which also rehabilitated and began again 
to use this term "kingdom of God". It is noteworthy that both the German 
line of development (which began with Kant and culminated in Ritschl) and 
the American line of development stem from Protestantism. This is signifi¬ 
cant. The idea of the kingdom of God is in the Reformers--indeed, we may 
say that the Reformation is primarily the restoration of the prophetic 
element in Christianity. This development had been overlaid and almost 
entirely lost in the centuries before the Reformation; and the Reformation, 
though it means many things, means much more the recovery of the prophetic 
insight than it does anything else. However, the term "kingdom of God" was 
not used by the Reformers; but it was used in America and by the modern 
liberal German thinkers Schleiermacher and Ritschl. 


The Development of Millenarianism in America 

Turning now to the American development, the question I should like 
to ask is this: Is the idea of the kingdom of God on earth the character¬ 
istic American religious idea, or not? Can we say that from the very begin¬ 
ning of the American development the idea of a kingdom of God on earth was 
its unifying and creative insight? Was this true from the beginning? 

There is a great study of this question by Richard Niebuhr, entitled 
The Kingdom of God in America . I acknowledge a heavy dependence upon this 
book in what follows, especially in the first part of this lecture; and if 
through what I have to say tonight I can induce a number of you to read and 
study this book, the lecture will have been worth while. Richard Niebuhr, 
examining this question of whether or not the kingdom of God on earth is the 
characteristic religious idea in America, concludes that it is. He writes: 

"The idea of the Kingdom of God has indeed been the dominant 
theme in American Christianity, just as the idea of the Vision of 
God had been paramount in medieval faith. But it has not always 
meant the same thing. In the early period of American life, when 
foundations were laid on which we all have had to build, 'Kingdom 
of God' meant 'sovereignty of God'; in the creative period of 
awakening and revival it meant 'reign of Christ'; and only in the 
most recent period has it come to mean 'Kingdom on earth'." 

As you see, he divides the expressions of this characteristic American 
notion into three successive expressions: first, "sovereignty of God"; 
second, "reign of Christ"; and third, "kingdom of God on earth". We might 
have a look at each of these in turn, and particularly at the third. 
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"The Sovereignty First a word about the kingdom of God inasmuch as it is 

of God" construed as the sovereignty of God. This was the view 

which dominated the first period of American religious 
thought, from the time of the settlement of the colonies to the "Great 
Awakening". How shall we describe this particular conception of the king¬ 
dom of God? It refers to a notion in which God's rule is construed as a 
living reality--as the deepest of all realities to which thought and action 
must conform, God's rule is a reality where the spirits of men are con¬ 
cerned, where nature is involved, and where history is in question. This 
rule of God is not of the future, particularly--it is from everlasting. 

It is not something to which we look forward; it is something with which 
we must always reckon as being deeper than any alleged "laws of nature". 

What it requires of man is loyalty; indeed, man's temporal and eternal 
welfare depends upon the way he ranges himself in regard to this underlying 
sovereignty of a holy and majestic God. 

During the early period of American thought there was no appeal to 
men of good will to bring in some kingdom of God, construed as a better 
time, that would be a perfect social order--oh, no! Man was considered to 
be corrupt; and appeal was not made to him, but rather men pointed to God 
and said, "You must reckon with him!" Even so, out of what might at first 
sight seem to be unpromising ground, came several astonishing results. 

The first of these results was a constitutionalism which considered 
that all human affairs, all social order, must be based upon the divine will, 
as its principles were revealed in Biblical history. Later on, the American 
people were to turn even more naturally to the constitutional method of 
doing things; but this was natural for them from the very beginning because 
they had ranged all human affairs against the background of the unvarying 
will and character of the God who rules over all things. 

The second rather interesting result which came out of this was the 
independence of the Church, as against not only civil but also ecclesiastical 
rulers. The reason for this was that God rules, and particularly over his 
household, the Church. A third result was the relativizing of all human 
authority. The reason for this was that God was the only absolute authority; 
moreover, there was the skepticism about corrupt men to which we referred a 
moment ago. The system of checks and balances, which we take so easily and 
which we often attribute to other sources, comes partly--though not exclu- 
sively--from this development that we are now considering. 


"The Reign of Christ" The Great Awakening .-- The second way in which 

American thought has construed the kingdom of God 
is as the reign of Christ. This refers particularly to the kind of thought 
that was inaugurated by the Great Awakening. That revival began with Jona¬ 
than Edwards and others in New England, and included the work of the Wesleys 
and Whitfield. It dominated the religious life of this country in the eigh¬ 
teenth century. 

The occasion of the Great Awakening was the development which had 
taken place in America after the period of colonization. The American 
people had become used to political freedom, not only as it had been known 
in Great Britain, but particularly as It had been developed in America. 

They knew economic independence: every man was a freeholder and, if he was 
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not in one of the settled societies, he could always move on and become so. 
Characteristically, this people was intellectually literate; the frontier 
encouraged a very pragmatic notion of morality; and people lived in small 
and widely separated communities, so that there was a removal of restraints. 
Out of this came a kind of absolute individualism--what has been called "a 
Yankee rationalism"--threatening to wash out all the religioiis substance 
which had been so prominent a feature of the first period of American life. 
It was to fill this vacuum that the Great Awakening rushed in, with results 
which prevail to this very day. 

The Great Awakening somewhat shifted the ground, religiously speak¬ 
ing. Its interest was not in the reign of God construed almost like the 
laws of nature; it construed the reign of God as being a very dynamic and 
personal action of God in Christ, which thereupon had effects in men. The 
reign of God now became his reign through Christ in the hearts of men; that 
is, it issued in a new kind of man, in whom love was the active principle, 
in whom the inspiration of the Spirit was a present fact--a man whose hori¬ 
zons had widened and whose powers had been enlarged because of the actual¬ 
ization of redemption. 


The Results of the Awakening .-- The results of the Great Awakening, 
for our concern, were rather paradoxical. On the one hand, the Great Awaken¬ 
ing gave rise to an internalization of the religious establishment; that is, 
the churches involved in it purified their membership rolls, eliminated the 
lukewarm, and became marked by loyalty tests. They withdrew from the world, 
and especially from politics. During this period the separation of Church 
and State, which had characterized the American development from the very 
beginning, was deepened because of this withdrawal brought about by the 
Great Awakening. 

On the other hand, the Great Awakening sent its adherents back into 
the world in a new way. For example, it gave rise to the missionary move¬ 
ment, which has been one of the most outstanding characteristics of modern 
American Christianity. It inspired a great deal of anti-slavery thought and 
action. It gave rise to the founding of schools and colleges; at this point 
the Sunday school came into existence, not primarily to teach religion, but 
rather as an educative instrument for the underprivileged. Asylums and 
institutions of service to those who were broken and who suffered came into 
existence. The temperance movement was inaugurated. Interest in world peace 
began to appear, People became concerned with prison reform and with the 
amelioration of poverty. 

Furthermore (and without contradicting what was said a moment ago), 
there came a new attitude toward political liberty. Those who were in the 
Great Awakening, and whose springs had been renewed by Christ, trusted men 
--men as they were redeemed in Christ--in any of life's contingencies, and 
particularly in the political sphere. During the earliest part of the Amer¬ 
ican development, because of the belief in original sin and the corruption 
of man, they thought that democratic movements--popular movements--were not 
altogether to be trusted. Part of this skepticism about the people is re¬ 
flected in our Constitution, in the relative remoteness of the Upper House 
of Congress, which is elected by the State Legislatures and is not subject 
to the popular will. That is in no small measure a result of the skepticism 
of the Founding Fathers of this country. But now, after the Great Awakening, 
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men who were deeply in this movement felt that ordinary people, if they were 
redeemed in Christ, were to be trusted. And so, due to this movement, there 
was an enhancement of political liberty. 

"The Kingdom on Earth" The third interpretation of the kingdom of God is 

the one in which we are particularly concerned. 

As you can see by now, it is closely tied into, and dependent upon, these 
previous developments. This third interpretation of the kingdom of God is 
that a kingdom is coming, a better time is dawning, a new order of society 
looms ahead. 

The Puritans (who were so important in the earliest days of our 
people's life) had a hope for the future; but it was the orthodox Western 
hope which had developed as early as Augustine, and which by and large went 
through the cataclysm of the Reformation without serious change. This hope 
was mainly based upon the Greek notion of the Vision of God: man's hope was 
not a "new time" in this world; it was a vertical hope for an eternity in 
which he should see God, and whose content was primarily the knowing of God 
as God now knows all of us. 

The longed-for end was immortality of the spirit much more than it 
was the resurrection of the body. The crisis which evidenced the sovereignty 
of God was the crisis of death, after which came the Judgment, rather than 
a crisis for society as a whole. The death of the individual, bringing 
about the dividing line between time and eternity, was the place where God's 
arm was revealed; and that which lay beyond death was what men hoped for, 
rather than that which would come in a better tomorrow. 

In a word, during the first period of American religious develop¬ 
ment, society had no grand destiny such as the individual had. Society, 
which is confined to this world, had no hope; man's only hope lay in his 
release from time. This is rather inconsistent, because at the same time 
it was held that God ruled the whole of life; and yet the coming kingdom-- 
the kingdom insofar as it was eschatological--was for the individual alone, 
and beyond this world, 


The Rise of At this point the American development was not in 

the Millenarian Hope the prophetic tradition. With the prophets, the 

sovereignty of God, where hope was concerned, was 
manifested primarily in connection with the life of peoples, of social 
wholes. The judgment of God was seen by the prophet to be connected with 
the doom of peoples and with the threat that ever recurs where historical 
peoples are involved. The promise of God, which manifested his sovereignty, 
his ability to do for people, was evidenced in the transformation and resur¬ 
gence of peoples after periods of exile and of diminution. Wot death, but 
the coming kingdom in a future time--not eternity, but God's rule in the 
world of tomorrow--was the prophetic standard of thought and judgment of 
all things human. 

But millenarian hopes, though they did not mark the earliest period 
of American religious life, began to appear fairly early-~in connection with 
the Great Awakening, we may say--even as early as Jonathan Edwards. Richard 
Niebuhr writes: 
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"Many efforts have been made to account for the prevalence in 
American Christianity of the millenarian tendency. It has been 
erroneously ascribed to the early Calvinists and with greater reason 
to the left-wing Protestants. Yet the Awakening and the revivals 
seem above all to have made it the common and vital possession of 
American Christians. They brought the remote possibility very near. 

The rise in American faith of the idea of the coming kingdom was 
not due to an importation from without, that is, from rationalism 
or political idealism." 

It is rather astonishing that the millenarian hope was expressed as 
early as Jonathan Edwards. In his own words, the Awakening was to him "a 
great and wonderful event, a strange revolution, an unexpected surprising 
overturning of things, . , . The new Jerusalem , . . has begun to come 
down from heaven, and perhaps never were more of the prelibations of 
heaven's glory given upon earth." No mean estimate of the course of things.' 

Jonathan Edwards allowed himself to mention some of the things that 
would characterize this better day which he saw coming. It would be a time 
of light and knowledge, a time of great holiness, and a time of universal 
peace and good understanding among nations. This time would be character¬ 
ized by the greatest economic prosperity, by health and long life; it would 
be followed by a sense of ease and pleasautness, and by cheerfulness of 
mind; it would be marked by wealth, and a great increase of children! 

Though Jonathan Edwards first expressed the millenarian aspect of 
American thought, there is no better expression of it to be found than that 
given by Alexander Campbell, Alexander Campbell, who is represented in our 
day by the church known as the Disciples of Christ, or the Christian Church, 
had a magazine which he called The Millennial Harbinger . (I don't know 
whether he thought his magazine was the harbinger, or whether he himself 
was the harbinger, but at any rate this was his interest in things!) When 
it first appeared he wrote: 

"This work shall have for its object the development and intro¬ 
duction of that political and religious order of society called the 
millennium [note the words, 'political and religious'!], which will 
be the consummation of that ultimate amelioration of society pro¬ 
posed in the Christian Scriptures." 

As he warms to his theme, Alexander Campbell says that there is no limit 
"to the maximum of social and refined bliss which would flow from the very 
general or universal prevalence and triumphs of Evangelical principles." 
Notice how closely his millennial hope is connected with the spread of 
"evangelical principles". Hence we are not surprised to read that, "The 
Christian of the 19th century has been stationed by Providence on a sublime 
eminence, from which he can behold the fulfillment of illustrious prophecies 
and look backwards upon nearly the whole train of events leading to the 
millennium." 


The Social Gospel 

With all this development of the kingdom of God, issuing finally in 
a hope for a coming kingdom in this world, the stage is set for the Social 
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Gospel. The Social Gospel has other roots besides the idea of the kingdom 
of God, hut this is its chief and indispensable root; and the hope of the 
coming kingdom has other modern expressions besides the Social Gospel, but 
this is its most characteristic expression. So we can do no better, in 
tracing out this peculiarly American idea of the kingdom of God, than to 
look closely at the Social Gospel. 

The term "Social Gospel" became current in this country between the 
years 1896 and 1900 . It was popularized through being the name of a maga¬ 
zine called The Social Gospel; A Magazine Obedient to the Law of Love . This 
magazine was produced by a Utopian group called the Christian Commonwealth 
Colony, which settled in Georgia during the years we have mentioned. But 
the earliest statement of the Social Gospel as we now have it was in I85I-- 
in other words, long before the term itself came into use; and the earliest 
practitioner of this particular expression of Christianity was Stephen 
Colwell, a Philadelphia iron merchant and student of economics. However, 
the greatest exponent of the Social Gospel is undoubtedly Walter Rauschen- 
busch; and for the rest of our time this evening we shall confine ourselves 
to his version of the Social Gospel. 


Walter Rauschenbusch Walter Rauschenbusch was born in 1861 in Rochester, 

He was the seventh of a line of ministers; his back¬ 
ground was German pietism. He was for eleven years the minister of the 
Second Baptist Church in New York, on West 45th Street; and in this parish 
he had firsthand and continuous contact with grinding poverty. The demands 
of a situation such as this were so severe and unremitting that they broke 
down his pietism and caused him to seek something to take its place. 

While he was pastor in New York, he participated in a monthly pub¬ 
lication called For the Rig ht, dedicated to the interests of the working 
people of New York City, and written from the standpoint of Christian 
Socialism, After his eleven years in the pastorate, he traveled in Europe, 
studying sociology and the teachings of Jesus in Germany. He also came into 
firsthand contact with the Rochdale Cooperative movement in Great Britain. 

He was very much impressed by this movement, and considered writing a book 
about it. Then he returned to Rochester, where he became a teacher in the 
Seminary, and spent the rest of his life as a professor of church history, 

He died in 1918. 

The influences that played upon Rauschenbusch's spirit were first 
a group of men in New York (during the years of his pastorate) called "The 
Brotherhood of the Kingdom", Another influence was Henry George, the ex¬ 
ponent of the single tax; still another was Edward Bellamy, the author of 
the well known book Looking Back ward. Mazzini, the Italian patriot, exer¬ 
cized a strong influence upon him. Still another influence was Karl Marx; 
and finally there was Tolstoi, with his social Utopianism and pacifism. 

Religious influences were Schleiermacher, and more particularly, 
Ritschl, whose works he encountered in Germany. Rauschenbusch echoes what 
Ritschl had said about Schleiermacher and Kant and their connection with 
the rediscovery of this term, "the kingdom of God", and adds: "Ritschl has 
done more than anyone else to put the idea in the front in German theology, 
but he does not get beyond a few great general ideas. He was born too early 
to get sociological ideas." In other words, Ritschl had the idea of the 
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kingdom of God as being a great ethical conception in which Christianity 
eventuated, and which was the spearhead of Christianity’s attack upon the 
world; yet Ritschl, who had the idea, did not come down to cases because 
he did not know about sociology, says Rauschenbusch. 

Rauschenbusch gives us a definition of the Social Gospel. This 
definition shows how he stands between the Christian stream of thought, 
particularly the American development we have been tracing, and the socio¬ 
logical ideas which he found wanting in Ritschl. The Social Gospel, says 
Rauschenbusch, is "the application of the teachings of Jesus and the total 
message of Christian salvation to society, the economic life, and social 
institutions ... as well as to individuals." 


"Christianizing We have time for a glance at two of Rauschenbusch's 
the Social Order" books. The first is called Christianizing the Social 

Order ; and the very title is significant. On the one 
hand, the essential activity in which he is interested is Christianizing-- 
not socializing, but Christianizing--the social order; and on the other 
hand, the realm of his concern is not primarily the immortal soul, but the 
social order. Despite its preoccupation with economics , Rauschenbusch pro¬ 
tested that”this book was (in his own words) "a religious book from end to 
end", whereas the economic order presented (these again are his words) ''the 
strategical key to the spiritual conquest of the modern world". Is this 
not interesting? Here is a man who says that the economic order is the 
strategical key to the spiritual conquest of the modern world! 

In this book Rauschenbusch gives us first of all a critique of 
capitalism, on four primary counts. First, capitalism is essentially com¬ 
petitive by nature; it is not cooperative, which is the very character of 
the kingdom of God. Second, capitalism is essentially dictatorial and mono¬ 
polistic. This he finds rather anomalous, because the whole course of 
American thought and life has manifested a trend toward liberty, whereas 
the economic order has manifested a trend toward authority; and he considers 
this a contradiction in American ideals. (This is rather interesting in 
view of Myrdal's title, The American Dilemma .) 

In the third place, capitalism is destructive because of its evil 
effects in society--such things as the adulteration of products, short 
weight, spurious advertising, and over-production. Fourth, capitalism is 
dangerous because of its mammonistic nature--it makes men servants, not of 
God, but of Mammon. Here Rauschenbusch is referring particularly to the 
interest of capitalism in the profit motive. Men build their whole lives 
around what is essentially a false and anti-Christian motive. 

The Requirements of a Christian Social Order .-- The requirements of 
a Christian social order are also given in this book. The first requirement 
is justice. Justice means (and Rauschenbusch is very concrete about it) 
that, in connection with great holdings of land, the single tax should be 
used to rectify things. Second, where property was a collective accumula¬ 
tion belonging jointly to a group, the individual must be related to this 
collective ownership in a viable way. This meant, for example, that job 
tenure should be secure, that sick benefits should be dependable, and that 
old age security should be looked after. In this way, he felt, old-fashioned 
ownership could be reproduced even in a world of great collectives such as 
our age shows. 












The third requirement of a Christian social order is industrial 
democracy, by which Rauschenbusch meant that men should be approximately 
equal. For instance, he was against inheritance of power and wealth because 
it started some men off under handicaps and other men with advantages denied 
to their fellows. The fourth requirement was cooperation-cooperation be¬ 
tween workers in the form of unions, cooperation between businessmen in the 
form of large-scale production which would not use up the energies of society 
in competition--although he recognized that, because of the profit motive, 
these large-scale aggregates of industrial power were dangerous in a new 
way, and that one overcame competition at the price of threats to social 
liberty and industrial security. 

The measures Rauschenbusch recommended to secure the above values 
were, first cf all, conservation of life; that is, life must be conserved 
by limiting the hours of the working day. Also, we must have minimum wages; 
we must reduce industrial accidents and disease; we must have adequate hous¬ 
ing, and protection in old age. The second measure by which he would gain 
this Christian social order was the socialization of natural monopolies and 
necessities, such as coal, iron, watersheds, and harbors. (Christian social¬ 
ism, indeed! This i3 native American socialism!) 

In the third place, this Christian social order would be secured by 
the rise of the working class. Rauschenbusch said (these are his actual 
words), the "banner of the Kingdom of God will have to be carried by uhe 
tramping hosts of labor." He really believed that there was a superior 
virtue in the laboring group, and a wisdom and insight in their leadership 
denied to other elements in society. 

"A Theology for That will have given you some idea of Rauschenbusch’s 

the Social Gospel" program; the other book to which I referred gives the 

principles which animated this program. This other 
book was entitled A Theology for the Social Gospel . The very title is 
interesting; it suggests that we have the gospel--what we now need is a 
theology for it! (In other words, the order is first the gospel, then the 
theology.1 And he writes this very thing; he says: "We have a social gospel. 
We need a systematic theology large enough to match it and vital enough to 
back it." 


Rauschenbusch does not deny the need for a theology; he does not 
deny the existence of a historical tradition of theology. The problem he 
sees is that of revising this historical tradition so as to make room for 
the new interest, and rearranging all the old elements so that^they will 
be related constructively to this new element. So he writes: The book 
offers concrete suggestions how some of the most important sections of 
doctrinal theology may be expanded and readjusted [readjusted, indeed!] ^ ( 

to make room for the religious convictions summed up in 'the social gospel'. 


The Application of the Idea of the Kingdom of God 

It is impossible for us to trace all of these 'readjustments 
(gentle word!) in detail, but we have time to look at one doctrine in this 
book, and one way in which Rauschenbusch attempted to rethink the world of 
Christian theology. This doctrine that we choose is, incidentally, the one 
that was most important to him. He writes: 
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"To those whose minds live in the social gospel, the Kingdom of 
God is a dear truth, the marrow of the gospel, just as the incarna¬ 
tion was to Athanasius, justification by faith alone to Luther, and 
the sovereignty of God to Jonathan Edwards. It was just as dear to 
Jesus." 

The reason why the doctrine of the kingdom of God was so important 
to Rauschenbusch can be seen at once. "This doctrine," he writes, "is 
itself the social gospel, Without it, the idea of redeeming the social 
order will be but an annex to the orthodox conception of the scheme of 
salvation." Consequently, he goes on, "If theology is to offer an adequate 
doctrinal basis for the social gospel, it must not only make room for the 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God but give it a central place and revise all 
other doctrines so that they will articulate organically with it." To sum 
this up, we may say that the kingdom of God was not only an important doc¬ 
trine for Rauschenbusch, but was the central doctrine, and that all other 
doctrines had to be rearranged around it as the new center. 


The Doctrine in Detail With this in mind, we turn to a closer examination 

of this one doctrine to see what Rauschenbusch had 
to say about it. The first point he makes is: "The Kingdom of God is divine 
in origin, progress, and consummation." I shall read a few of his words to 
serve as commentary upon this point. The kingdom of God, he holds, 

"was initiated by Jesus Christ, in whom the prophetic spirit came to 
its consummation; it is sustained by the Holy Spirit, and it will be 
brought to its fulfillment by the power of God in his own time. The 
passive and active resistance of the Kingdom of Evil at every stage 
of its advance is 30 great, and the human resources of the Kingdom 
of God are so slender, that no explanation can satisfy a religious 
mind which does not see the power of God in its movements. The 
Kingdom of God, therefore, i3 miraculous all the way.... The estab¬ 
lishment of a community of righteousness in mankind is just as much 
a saving act of God as the salvation of an individual.... This doc- 
trine is absolutely necessary to establish ... organic union between 
religion and morality.... Without this doctrine we shall have exposi¬ 
tions of schemes of redemption and we shall have schemes of ethics. 

In a word, the thing that brought ethics and religion together was 
this "bridge doctrine" of the kingdom of God. I call to your attention 
particularly that dark note of his which says that "the human resources 
. . . are so slender, that no explanation can satisfy a religious mind which 
does not see the power of God" in it. In other words, if we had to count 
on the power of men, says even this advocate of the social gospel, we would 
not be in very good case. We depend here upon God. 

The second thing Rauschenbusch says about the kingdom is that it 
contains the teleology of the Christian religion. It is the idea of the 
kingdom of God which makes Christianity dynamic; the kingdom of God is that 
"one far-off divine event, to which the whole creation moves", and without 
it Christianity tends to be static and to have a backward look of preserva¬ 
tion-preserving the doctrine and the liturgical foundation--rather than 
to have any constructive, forward-looking view. 
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In the third place, the kingdom of God is both present and future, 

In a rather interesting turn of phrase, Rauschenbusch says, "Like God, it 
is in all tenses." In its present it is a task, and unless a man turns his 
hand to this task he cannot be said to believe in the kingdom of God. But 
it is future as a gift and as a promise, and it turns men's eyes longingly 
towards a better day. 

In the fourth place, in the thought of Rauschenbusch, the kingdom of 
God is connected inextricably with the Person of Christ. It is no general 
idea of social betterment; it is a specifically Christian thing: it is 
Christ who inaugurated this expectation, gave it its final shape, and left 
upon it the imprint of his personality. So, says Rauschenbusch, we are not 
really talking about the kingdom of God in a proper sense unless we speak 
in a very specifically Christian way. 

Again, "the Kingdom of God" (these are Rauschenbusch's actual words, 
and they are important) "is humanity organized according to the will of God." 
I want to stop with that point for a few moments. Rauschenbusch says that 
the kingdom of God tends toward "a social order which will guarantee to all 
persons their freest and highest development." Furthermore, the kingdom of 
God (these also are his words) "implies a progressive reign of love in human 
affairs." Moreover, the kingdom of God involves a surrender of rights, 
rather than a standing upon them; and above all, a surrender of the right 
to exploit one's weaker brethren. Fourth, the kingdom of God tends toward 
the progressive unity of mankind. These are all considerations connected 
with this great belief of his that the kingdom of God is "humanity organized 
according to the will of God." 

Then Rauschenbusch presses on and says that the kingdom of God is 
the purpose for which the Church exists, and therefore it is the criterion 
of the Church. It was very important to his thought that when the idea of 
the kingdom of God faded away after New Testament times, the idea of the 
Church took its place; the Church, therefore, had nothing to judge it, but 
was its own judge of its success or failure. Rauschenbusch felt that we 
would have a much healthier situation if we held above the Church the great, 
consummate notion of the kingdom of God as judge of the Church's performance. 

Again, he teaches that there must be a synthesis between personal 
salvation and the kingdom of God; but this is a problem that needs a great 
deal of working on. (He devotes a chapter in this book to that all-important 
question.) Finally, he holds that the kingdom of God is not confined within 
the limits of the Church and its activities . So he writes: 

"It embraces the whole of human life. It is the Christian trans¬ 
figuration of the social order. The Church is one social institution 
alongside of the family, the industrial organization of society, and 
the state. The Kingdom of God is in all these, and realizes itself 
through them all.... The Church is indispensable to the religious 
education of humanity and to the conservation of religion, but the 
greatest future awaits religion in the public life of humanity.' 

And to these prophetic words of his I might subjoin almost the last words of 
the New Testament: "Even so, come, Lord Jesus." 
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THE PROPHETIC CHARACTER OF MARXISM 

by Dr. A.T, Mollegen* 


Introduction; The Unity of Communism 

I have been instructed by my colleague, Professor Stanley, for whom 
I am pinch-hitting, to discuss the relationship between Marxism and the 
prophetic tradition which you have been studying as it made itself manifest 
in the Old Testament and in the Reformation, and which you will be studying 
as it makes itself manifest in modern secularism other than in Communism. 

Marxism is, in the broadest sense of the word, a religion; it is a 
metaphysic (a materialist philosophy); it is a philosophy of history; it is 
a sociology; a political science; and an economic analysis and program. And 
it is all of these things in a unity. That is what gives it its great power. 
We are concerned with it primarily as a religion, a philosophy of history, 
and a metaphysic, for it is from this side that it derives from the pro¬ 
phetic tradition of Judaism and Christianity, 


Three Sources of Marxism 

Biblical Christianity This derivation is evident as coming from three 

as a different sources. Marxism and Karl Marx appeared 

General Climate in Western civilization; and there is nothing in 

Western civilization that does not derive, directly 
or indirectly, from Biblical Christianity. There is no thought and no insti¬ 
tution which would be what it is today, or what it has been in recent his ory, 
if it were not for the influence of the Bible. This is true even of the 
despair of Western man. That despair is deeper and more meaningless than 
the despair of any men or any period of history prior to this, precisely 
because’it has known and lost Christian substance and Christian hope. This 
is also true of our new paganisms. The neopaganism of Nazism was far more 
demonic and brutal and terroristic because it had to drive itself consciously 
against the Christian substance of our culture. This forced it into deeper 
opposition to the good than any pre-Christian paganism ever knew. 


Everything in the West derives, in one way or another, from the 
Biblical tradition, and this is of course true of Marx. The very fact that 
Marxism is a philosophy of history means that it derives from propheticism, 
for no one who is not affected by some great prophetic religious tradition 
is concerned with history. That which we know as history is for non¬ 
prophet ic peoples merely the manifestation of general principles of nature 
--something to be borne ultimately either in melancholy patience or heroic 
defiance, or to be fled from by mystical ascent from the material, the 
natural, and the changing. The fact that Marx is concerned with history, 
and that he has a philosophy of history, is testimony to the fact that as 
a Western man he derives from the propheticism of the Bible. 


* Because of a conflicting engagement, Dr. Stanley asked Dr. Mollegen to 
prepare and deliver this lecture. 
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In other courses in this "theological college for laymen", we have 
traced the influence of the Bible upon Western civilization. We have pointed 
out that Western man, from the time of the thirteenth century, had a com¬ 
pletely new cultural consciousness as compared to that of any other men who 
ever lived. If you asked such a man why he found himself in a new relation¬ 
ship to what we call physical nature, to time, and to history--and to the 
future--he would answer that all of this has come about because he has a new 
relationship with God. The almighty God, the Creator of all that is, who 
sustains all existence moment by moment, has in his spontaneous love de¬ 
scended from the heights of deity, become man, and died to effect a new 
relationship with himself for man. Through this effected new relationship 
the personal influence of God as Holy Spirit has flowed in a new way, and 
has created in history a community of the Holy Spirit, a Body of Christ, 
the Holy Catholic Church. In this sphere of the Holy Spirit, this community 
of people, we may understand our true relationship to the subhuman creation, 
to the past and the future life, and to one another. It is here alone that 
the meaning of history can be discerned. 

That is the answer given by Western man in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries about why he is different from all other 
men. I believe myself that that answer is correct, although many secular 
historians have tried to go behind that answer and to explain why man became 
Christian man in terms of the climate, and special racial characteristics, 
and geographical positions. 


Hegel's Rationalization Marx is a Westerner, and he derives generally 
of Christianity from Biblical religion in this respect. But 

Marx also was an Hegelian, and he derives from 
prophetic religion through Hegel, directly and quite consciously. The 
philosophy of history with which we are concerned here almost exclusively 
was simply a secularization and a rationalization oi the Christian under¬ 
standing of history. Hegel was not possible without a background of 
Christianity. 

You will remember the Hegelian philosophy of history, as it has 
been popularized (and it is only with its popularization that we need be 
concerned tonight): that absolute Spirit, Geist , has an inner necessity to 
embody itself in world history, in the great groupings of mankind, the 
cultures and nations which shape the face of the earth--physical nature-- 
to their social structures. Spirit, G eist , therefore drives downward to 
express itself. It selects great groups of people, and expresses itself 
through their leaders. It moves from the Orient westward, and from earlier 
time towards future time, achieving ever new forms of self-exp>ression and 
self-consciousness in the field of history. 

Hegel had no reason to assume that absolute Spirit has an inherent, 
necessity of descent. He derives this quite unconsciously from the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation. That God is a God who descends and embodies 
himself in history is a Biblical doctrine, the culminating point of which 
is in the Christian doctrine of God become man in Christ. In Hegel's 
atmosphere, which was a Christian atmosphere, this was the conception of 
God; and Hegel simply assumed it as the principle by which history was 
explained. 
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For Hegel, this embodiment of absolute Spirit proceeded by a dia¬ 
lectical movement. (Perhaps the simplest translation of "dialectic" is "a 
contradictory, zigzagging movement.") The absolute Spirit embodies itself 
in one group of people, one culture, through certain great leaders. Since 
the absolute can never be totally embodied, however, it seeks expression 
for that aspect of itself which has not yet been embodied, embodying itself 
in another movement which contradicts the first self-expression. Spirit 
creates a thesis, then an antithesis, and unites them in a synthesis, which 
itself becomes a new thesis, faced by a new antithesis, and making possible 
a new synthesis, which becomes the thesis for another dialectical movement. 
Thus history is a series of zigzags from polar extremes to polar extremes, 
with syntheses emerging out of the prior contradictions; and it moves always 
to higher and higher self-expressions of absolute Spirit. 

Marx was quite consciously an Hegelian, but what he did was to say 
that this Spiritual interpretation of history was quite wrong. Hegel was 
upside down, and it was the vocation of Marx to put Hegel back upon his 
feet. Actually, it was Marx who turned Hegel upside down, but Marx regarded 
this as the position Hegel should have been in at the beginning! • May I read 
you a quotation from Marx about his relationship to Hegel (this is in his 
Das Kapital, 2nd German edition, volume I, page 873; quoted by J.M. Cameron 
in his great little book. S cr ut iny of Marxism ); Marx wrote: "For Hegel, the 
thought process is the demiurge [that is, the creator] of the real. In my 
view, on the other hand, the ideal is nothing other than the material when 
it has been transposed and collected inside the human head. Cameron con¬ 
tinues with the comment--a paraphrase of Marx--that "the dialectical move¬ 
ment of history is a fact, but it is a dialectic of material forces reflected 
in the human mind." 

Marx said that the Idea (Geist) of Hegel was simply the reflection 
of the factual process of history itself; that the dialectic of Hegel, which 
was a dialectic between transcendent Spirit and history, was simply the 
reflection of a dialectical movement which went on within history itself, 
just as the ideas in the human mind are simply reflections of the social 
processes which move man in history. Engels said this same thing about 
Hegel in a much more elaborate and lengthy way. He wrote of what he and 
Marx had done to Hegel as follows: 

"Hegel was not simply put aside. On the contrary, one started 
out from his revolutionary side ... from the dialectical method. 

But in its Hegelian form this method was unusable. According to 
Hegel, dialectics is the self-development of the concept [that is, 
the Idea]. The absolute concept does not only exist--where unknown 
--from eternity, it is also the actual living soul of the whole 
existing world. It develops into itself through all the preliminary 
stages which are treated at length in The Logic [one oi Hegel s 
books], and which are all included in it. Then it 'alienates* 
itself by changing into nature, where, without consciousness of 
itself, disguised as the necessity of nature, it goes through a 
new development and finally comes again to self-consciousness in 
man. This self-consciousness then elaborates itself again in his¬ 
tory from the crude form until finally the absolute concept again 
comes to itself completely in the Hegelian philosophy. According 
to Hegel, therefore, the dialectical development apparent in nature 
and history, i.e., the causal interconnection of the progressive 
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movement from the lower to the higher, which asserts itself through 
all zigzag movements and temporary setbacks, is only a miserable 
copy of the self-movement of the concept going on from eternity, 
no one knows where, but at all events independently of any thinking 
human brain. This ideological reversal had to be done away with. 

We comprehended the concepts in our heads once more materialistic¬ 
ally- -as images of real things instead of regarding the real things 
as images of this or that stage of development of the absolute con¬ 
cept. Thus dialectics reduced itself to the science of the general 
laws of motion--both of the external world and of human thought-- 
two sets of laws which are identical in substance, but differ in 
their expression in so far as the human mind can apply them con¬ 
sciously, while in nature and also up to now for the most part in 
human history, these laws assert themselves unconsciously in the 
form of external necessity in the midst of an endless series of 
seeming accidents. Thereby the dialectic of the concept itself 
became merely the conscious reflex of the dialectical motion of the 
real world and the dialectic of Hegel was placed upon its head; or 
rather, turned off its head, on which it was standing before, and 
placed upon its feet again." 

(Ludwig Feuerbach, in Burns, Handbook of Marxism , pp. 223-24.) 

So you can see how Marx derives from Biblical propheticism directly 
through Hegel's rationalized and secularized version of Biblical philosophy 
of history and Biblical doctrine of God. 


Apocalpytic Propheticism But on a third side, Marx was a Jew; he there- 

and the Western Dream for had a racial inheritance (by "race" I mean, 

of course, sociological, not physiological, race) 
of struggle for justice which was deeply concerned with philosophy of history 
and with the future and goal of history. Baron von Hugel was, so far as I 
know, the first great scholar to discern that the framework of Karl Marx's 
thought and of Communism is the framework of Jewish apocalyptic. 

In order to put this as simply as we must in so brief a time, let 
me do it under the pattern of three ages--a pattern which is so character¬ 
istic of Biblical thought and of Christian thought, as well as of late 
eighteenth-century and nineteenth-century modern secular thought. 

One might, without too much distortion, present the Biblical philo¬ 
sophy of history in terms of its conception of the three ages. There is 
the age of history itself, which begins with the Fall of mankind. The 
Garden of Eden can be called pre-history: a non-historical, primordial time 
-- Urgeschichte . History is a time of sin, disruption, and cataclysmic con¬ 
flict of man with man, due, according to the Bible, to man's alienation and 
separation from God. This has caused his alienation and separation from his 
true self, from true fellowship, and from the true purpose for which he 
exists. 

But, according to the Bible, God has not abdicated because man sins; 
therefore God takes the very movements of human sin in history and overrules 
them, using them for his own purposes, and prepares for a new relationship 
of man to himself. He does this by the living Word of God spoken by the 
prophet, who interprets the living actions of God in the history of the 
people. The Word interpreting the act is always the prophetic message. 
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The Three Ages in Pre-Exilic Prophecy .-- May I illustrate this in 
terms of the pre-Exilic prophets. Their unremitting message is that sin 
has alienated the people from God, and has warped and distorted their soil 
and their society, to such a degree that doom is the inevitable result. 

God shall destroy them. "The end is come upon my people." "You are like 
a basket of summer fruit." "Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots? then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do 
evil." And the other textual reading of Jeremiah's great saying is in 
substance the same: "It is too late; there is no possibility of turning; 
it's all over. The divine doom must fall inexorably." 

Very few people believed the prophets; they preferred to believe 
the false prophets who said, "Peace, peace! Everything is going to be all 
right; God will take care of his people. Perform the ritual sacrifices; 

God will stand by you." The true prophet always said to. the false prophets, 
"You say, 'Peace, peace!' where there is no peace. You prophesy a day which 
is a day of illumination and triumph for the people; but the day of the Lord 
shall be darkness and not light." 

But a few people did believe the prophets and responded to the Word 
of God as it was spoken by the prophets. That there were some people who 
responded is testified to by the fact that we have the literature of the 
prophets themselves. Somebody believed them; somebody saved what they 
prophesied; somebody wrote down what they had said. 

With the last two of the great pre-Exilic prophets, Isaiah and. 
Jeremiah, this group that responds becomes explicit in prophetic doctrine 
itself--it appears as the doctrine of the Remnant, Isaiah and Jeremiah see 
that this responding group, this group which has accepted the prophetic, 
message and is aware of the coming judgment unto destruction of the nation, 
shall survive as a religious group--it is the Holy Remnant. It is there¬ 
fore the true Chosen People; it is the true Israel; the true Children of 
Abraham and of Jacob; it is "the people of God which God intended. Hence, 
as a religious group (not as individual special lives, but as a cohesive 
social group), they shall survive the catastrophe. 

The great mass of people did not believe this until what the pro¬ 
phetic word had predicted happened--until the Northern Kingdom was destroyed. 
(The date we ordinarily fix for the fall of the Northern Kingdom is about 
722 B.C.--that is approximately when Samaria fell--and 5Q6 B.C. for the fall 
of Jerusalem.) When the bludgeoning stroke of judgment had actually come, 
then the people responded. When the Word of God in the prophet and the act 
of God in history coalesced, the people that were formed out of this gathered 
round and incorporated themselves into the Remnant, constituting Judaism. 

The Jews were created in history. Judaism came out of the Exile--a new 
religion; one which accepted prophetic religion as a basis, attempted to 
codify it, and tried to reform the ritual in its light. The Hebrew peoples 
went into the Exile a culture-religion under the criticism of prophetic 
religion, and came out with Judaistic religion founded upon the prophets. 

A great downward movement of God by word and act, and a great dia¬ 
lectical transformation through judgment and destruction, brought a new 
people into being, purging away the old Israel, leaving the Remnant, and 
purifying it as the nucleus for the new Israel that would emerge beyond the 
Exile. 
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But the Remnant was not the perfect people; and the pre-Exilic 
prophets' expectation was not fulfilled. They hoped that after the return 
from the Exile there would he the perfect time under God--the perfect king, 
and the great Messianic time--when there would he an abundance for all. 

The greatest prophets hoped that the homage and worship of the Gentiles 
would come to their God, and that the Jews would become a priestly people 
among the Gentiles. This did not happen. 


The Three Ages in Apocalyptic Prophecy .-- History itself, therefore, 
became a criticism of the optimism of the pre-Exilic prophetic expectation. 
Hebrew prophecy was not profound enough; and to meet this there came a new 
revelation of God in Apocalyptic Religion. You will remember that it was 
in Apocalyptic literature that the Jewish tradition was driven deeper into 
an understanding of the sin of the human heart, the "evil imagination" (the 
yetzer har a, which becomes "original sin"--that's the phrase in St. Augustine). 
The conception originates in Apocalyptic. Again, it was in Apocalyptic 
Religion that the mighty forces of history were understood to have an inner 
character and structure of evil, the symbol for which was the fallen angelic 
powers. In this way a new and deeper interpretation of history, and a new 
and deeper interpretation of the sin of the human heart, was given. 

But Apocalyptic, like Prophetic ism, expected the coming of God. 
Therefore the coming of the Kingdom of God, the ultimate and final "good 
age", while it was much more catastrophic, was regarded as absolutely cer¬ 
tain. When it came it would transfigure physical nature so that, as in the 
later and somewhat apocalyptic post-Exilic prophets, even the animal world 
would be transformed: the leopard would lie down with the lamb; and a little 
child should play upon the hole of the asp and not get stung; and there 
should no longer be any hurt in God's holy mountain. All the conflict and 
self-destruction even in physical nature would be withdrawn, and all would 
be peace and harmony. 

So also, in later Apocalyptic, there would be the transfiguration of 
the human body; the dead would be raised, and we should have a new kind of 
body more appropriate to and more expressive of the new being which God 
would give us by the might of his transforming action. It is from this 
period of Apocalyptic that the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body comes. 


The Three Ages in the New Testament .-- It was in Christianity that 
the good news that this new age had already begun was proclaimed. The Son 
of Man, the Messiah, the Heavenly One from the transcendent order coming 
upon clouds of glory, had come in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. By the 
mighty action of his suffering and death he had reconciled man to God; and 
the Spirit of God had flooded into history and begun to give man this new 
eschatological being—a being which was not a possibility for sinful man. 

A new supernatural transfiguration of human nature had actually begun in 
history. Again you have the prophetic word, now in the Apocalyptists, who 
expected a new act of God, which Christianity asserts was done when the 
Word became flesh in Christ, creating a new holy Remnant--this time the 
Christian Church. 

The first stage is the preparatory stage--the preliminary movement 
of God toward the great central act by which he brings history to a new 
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stage. The second stage is the stage of the transfiguration in history, 
the Church; and the third is the culmination which lies beyond all natural 
and human possibili.ties--that is, in Christianity, the Second Coming of 
Christ, the end of the world, the new heavens and the new earth. 

If we take these three ages--the Old Testament age of preparation, 
we might say, the Christian age (the age of the Church), and the final 
consummation--and pursue the history of these three ages in the West, we 
can see their relevance to Marxism. 


The Three Ages in Augustine an d C ath oli cis m.-- In the great Bishop 
of Hippo, St. Augustine, the second age (the Christian age--the age of the 
Church) was identified with the thousand-year reign of Christ in the Book 
of Revelation. Therefore, for all Catholic philosophy of history which 
proceeds from Augustine (and it all does, including that of official Roman 
Catholicism today, which comes from Augustine through St. Thomas Aquinas), 
there is expected no new and better time in history before the end. Any 
better future in history will derive from the Christianization of the cul¬ 
ture by the Catholic Church. 

Augustine's philosophy of history actually attempts to stop the 
dynamics of history--to stop progress, to baptize and to render static, 
to purify and Christianize, that which is. All Augustinian philosophies 
of history are therefore ecclesiastical and conservative. This completely 
explains the Middle Ages in their attitude towards history. 


The Three Ages in Joachim of Floris .-- It was in Joachim of Floris, 
the Cistercian abbot of a monastery, that this Augustinian philosophy of 
history was broken through, and the modern mind began to emerge. Joachim 
also used a three-age philosophy of history: the age of the Father (the 
synagogue period); the age of the Son (the ecclesiastical, Catholic, insti¬ 
tutional period--the Church period); and the age of the Holy Spirit, which 
was supposed to begin in 1260 A.D. (about 58 years after his own death in 
1202 ). 


This age of the Holy Spirit had as its content a perfect monastic 
order; and the Franciscan movement said, "We're it!" The Spirituals--the 
radical Franciscans--applied this three-age philosophy of history to them¬ 
selves, and regarded themselves as the nucleus of the new age of the Holy 
Spirit. From this standpoint they criticized the hierarchical Catholic 
Church as something belonging to the past, God's new age would soon dawn, 
and this Church would disappear; it belonged only to a temporary period of 
history, the second age. 

From this turning of Western man's spirit towards the future in the 
expectation of a new and better age within the framework of history and 
within the possibilities of human nature itself, all modern conceptions of 
history derive. From this turn toward the future comes the whole idea of 
progress in history--an idea so characteristic of Western man and so com¬ 
pletely and utterly lacking in any other cultures except those few which 
have had the touch of prophetic religion upon them, like Zoroastrianism, 
and the flicker of prophecy in ancient Egypt. 
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The Three Ages in Comt e.-- This same three-age view of history was 
given a secular expression in Auguste Comte. He had a theological age, 
which he subdivided into three periods; his second age was the metaphysical 
or philosophical age; and the third was the age of positivism, or experi¬ 
mental empirical science. And each cultural period decided by a prophetic 
judgment on the criteria by which it would apply this three-age doctrine. 

For Auguste Comte the most wonderful thing that had ever happened, 
the thing that gave the life of mankind the greatest promise, was the coming 
of empirical experimental science. Therefore that became normative. The 
theological age became only a mythological age which men would outgrow; the 
philosophical age was a little better than that because it believed in man's 
rational powers, but it was abstract and deductive rather than concrete and 
inductive, so it was an age to be outgrown. But when empirical science came, 
this was the real truth, and we were launched upon the road to perfection, 
surely and certainly. 


The Three Ages in Mar xism.-- In Marx these three ages are still 
present, and. they are very definitely influenced by the Biblical conceptions. 
Marx, too, has his pre-history--the Marxian equivalent of the Garden of Eden 
was primitive communism. In the mid-nineteenth century nobody knew much 
about primitive society; the whole great study of primitivism, of ethnology, 
had not proceeded very far. But after the turn of the half-century, Karl 
Marx discovered the American, Henry Morgan. Marx took almost everything 
Morgan said as being absolute truth from the standpoint of sociology because 
it fitted in so perfectly with Marx's own pattern; and Engels continued this 
after Marx died. 

Their picture of primitive communism is a picture of an idyllic, 
innocent time when men were in no way divided against men. Everything was 
owned in common; there was no private property. There was no coercion of 
one group by another; therefore there was no State; and there was no differ¬ 
entiation of function save that which was necessary by reason of difference 
of sex and the difference between adults and children. 

Then came the Fall, which was the beginning of history; and here 
Marx's Jewish background comes into play. You remember that in the Book of 
Genesis one of the earliest manifestations of the sin of the Fall is the 
rise of civilization, which comes by reason of the nomadic hunter's invasion 
and overthrow of the peaceful agricultural people. Nimrod the hunter, 
ruler of Babylon, becomes one of the first founders of cities. For Marx, 
civilization comes with the first differentiation of functions among the 
primitive communist people. The invention of the instruments of production 
enables one class to use its power to exploit the other classes; and there¬ 
fore history is begun. 

Marx was an Hegelian, and Ilegel stemmed from Kant, and both Hegel 
and Kant thought that the Fall was not only a fall but also a rise--it was 
a fall from innocence into self-consciousness, and that was good. So for 
Marx this differentiation of human society into classes begins the class 
struggle, which moves by zigzags to increasingly higher levels, to culminate 
in the great, final, catastrophic salvation. All this, then, is the pre¬ 
paratory period, in Marx's philosophy of history; and the Communist Mani¬ 
festo opens with the words, "All past history is the history of class 
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struggles." Once Marx actually said that history really begins with the 
end of bourgeois capitalism--"the pre-history of human society comes to a 
close." (Burns, page 373*) 

The culmination of this preparatory period comes with the victory 
of the bourgeoisie and the coming of modern capitalist society, about which 
Marx is tremendously complimentary. No class ever did such wonderful things 
as the bourgeoisie has done; and the most wonderful thing done is to prepare 
for its own destruction! May I read you at some length about this final 
preparation for the catastrophic salvation that shall come (this is from 
the Communist Manifesto): 

"The bourgeoisie historically has played a most revolutionary 
part. The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has put 
an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has piti¬ 
lessly torn asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man to his 
'natural superiors' and has left no other nexus between man and man 
than naked self-interest, than callous cash payment. It has drowned 
the most heavenly ecstasies of religious fervour in the icy water 
of egotistical calculation. It has resolved personal worth into 
exchange value; and in place of the numberless, indefeasible, 
chartered freedoms, has set up that single unconscionable freedom, 
free trade. In one word, for exploitation veiled by religious and 
political illusions it has substituted naked, shameless, direct, 
brutal exploitation. (One has to remember the condition of the 
industrial proletariat in the mid-nineteenth century in England, 

Germany, and France if one is to get any sense of the reality of 
that description.] 

"The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupation 
hitherto honoured and looked up to with reverent awe; it has con¬ 
verted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, the poet, the man of 
science, into its paid wage-labourers." 

(To make a footnote comment: If you are interested in pursuing the 
psychological effects of modern capitalism on man in making even the pro¬ 
fessional man—the lawyer, the priest, the physician, the poet, the man of 
science--a wage-laborer, read Erich Fromm's great book, Man for Himself ; and 
his study of the marketing personality, "The Huckster" becomes the typical 
modern man. Human life and its services become commodities; then we begin 
to sell not only our services but ourselves. Our personality becomes a 
thing to be sold, and seeks chamelecn-like to take on the color of that which 
is wanted. Thus the self is rendered empty behind its many faces, and in 
its emptiness collapses into neuroticism. Or you might read Karen Horney's 
book, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time , where she points out that a 
neurosis in modern capitalist culture is quite different from what a neurosis 
would have been in the Middle Ages, for instance.) 

"The bourgeoisie," said Marx, "has torn away from the family its 
sentimental veil and has reduced the family relation to a mere money rela¬ 
tion." Here Marx was talking about what he regarded as the characteristic 
bourgeois marriage of the mid-nineteenth century. Moreover, Marx main¬ 
tained, the bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionizing 
the instruments of production and thereby the relations of production, and 
with them all the relations of society. The bourgeois class, with its 
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industrial revolution, must always be perfecting the machine and creating 
new industrial products; and as it does this, it is always forcing society 
into great social transformations. 

The social transformation most evident in our time is the almost 
fantastic mobility of the American people--their uprooting from soil and 
community, and their moving all over the face of our nation. That is a 
terrific social transformation. Another one, of course, is that the tremen¬ 
dous advances in medicine have prolonged human life to such a degree that a 
new sociological problem--what to do with old people--has arisen. It has 
assumed such colossal proportions that we had a government conference about 
it last summer. This is a completely new sociological problem. 

Now the complimentary side: 

"The bourgeoisie during its rule of scarce one hundred years, 
has created more massive and more colossal productive forces than 
have all preceding generations together. Subjection of nature's 
forces to man, machinery, application of chemistry to industry and 
agriculture, steam navigation, railways, electric telegraphs, clear¬ 
ing of whole continents for cultivation, canalization of rivers, 
whole populations conjured out of the ground--what earlier century 
had even a presentiment that such productive forces slumbered in 
the lap of social labour?" 

This was the role and vocation of the bourgeois class, as this inner 
principle of history unfolds itself, as this dialectic of history moves 
toward its final great climax. The inevitability of the crisis is described 
by Marx from two standpoints, one of which is an abstract and economic stand¬ 
point. Marx says it is the nature of the capitalist system to produce more 
goods than it can distribute; therefore there is an inner contradiction by 
which it makes inevitable the replacing of itself—it comes to a crisis. 

But, put in more concrete terms, it is the nature of capitalist economy to 
destroy all classes between the owning class and the industrial labor class, 
the workers. Marx saw going on in his own time the complete destruction of 
what we would call the middle classes; he believed that their disappearance 
from history would take place very rapidly. (It didn't happen that way-- 
Marx was dead wrong here as a sociologist and an economist. But that is 
another matter; it is not on that level that we are concerned with him.) 

The result would be, as Marx understood it, that history was moving 
very rapidly to the production of two classes which would be in bitter class 
struggle: the bourgeoisie (the owning class), and the proletariat. The pro¬ 
letariat would be increasingly treated as a commodity; it would be employed 
only when the owning class needed people as workers; therefore the-life of 
the workers would be rendered increasingly more insecure, they would be 
driven into deeper and deeper poverty, and they would become greater in 
number and deeper in resentment. 

It is this proletariat that Marx proclaims as the chosen people of 
the revolutionary salvation which is to come. Here he goes back--quite 
unconsciously--to the Biblical idea that it is always the poor man, the 
victim of society, the social pariah, who can see the evils of that society 
more nearly as God sees them. It was not for nothing that the incarnation 
of the Son of God was among the peasantry and not the nobility. It is not 
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for nothing that his Beatitudes begin "Blessed are the poor ..." It was 
not for nothing that the people who responded to the prophets were the 
economically poor as well as the religiously pious, in the days of Isaiah 
and the days in which the Psalms were written. 

Because the proletariat, said Marx, is totally outside of society 
and is totally a victim of society, it alone can overthrow this society and 
replace it. But it was the nature of bourgeois society to produce a pro¬ 
letariat which was powerful enough, and which was set against the bourgeois 
class with a strong enough revolutionary will, actually to overthrow bour¬ 
geois society. Therefore the dialectic of history makes it inevitable that 
the proletariat will revolt and will come into power. 

Marx here becomes the equivalent of the Old Testament prophet; he 
considers himself the word of truth. For the first time, he claims, he has 
by empirical science discerned the true meaning of history; he has grasped 
the inner dialectical movement of history. He is therefore able to discern 
the chosen people--the proletariat--and to issue the prophetic summons which 
calls them into self-conscious obedience to their vocation in history under 
the dialectical principle. So he speaks to the proletariat, makes it self- 
conscious of its vocation, and summons it into action; and those who respond 
become the leaders of the revolutionary proletariat. 

The revolution comes just at the right time: that is, it can come 
only at a certain stage of decay, when the inner contradictions of capitalism 
work themselves out, and when the proletariat is self-consciously organized 
to seize the opportunity. This is the Marxian version (a secular version) 
of the idea of divine election--the chosen people. The proletariat is the 
"greater Israel" out of which the Remnant is called; but the Remnant is the 
leadership of the proletariat, to bring it to power. 

When the revolution takes place, it does so within the old order; 
therefore the institutions of the old order must be used to a certain extent. 
When the revolutionary group seizes power, they seize a bourgeois State; and 
they must preserve and use the bourgeois State as long as any vestiges of 
the old sinful bourgeois order last. They use the State for the destruction 
of the bourgeois institutions and of the bourgeois class itself; they use 
the State for socializing the economy, educating the people, and promoting 
the world revolution. 

This period of history i3 "the Dictatorship of the Proletariat", 
sometimes called "the socialist stage of history"; it is the stage of history 
in which Russia now is and in which, according to Communist doctrine, it will 
remain for a long time (because, of course, so long as there is any capital¬ 
ist power to threaten them, they cannot go into the final stage). This is 
the Marxian equivalent of the thousand-year reign of Christ through his 
saints in the Book of Revelation, or of the Catholic Church in Augustine-- 
the millennial period. 


The Western Dream: Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity .-- When the 
world revolution has progressed to its universal proportions, and the Dic¬ 
tatorship of the Proletariat has fulfilled its purposes, then the final 
Comiminist stage can come. This is a description of the Communist period of 
history which shall come at the end of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
(it is from the Communist Internationale program): 
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"The ultimate aim of the Communist Internationale is to replace 
world capitalist economy by a world system of Communism. Communist 
society, the basis for which has been prepared by the whole course 
of historical development, is mankind's only way out [there is no 
other salvation], for it alone can abolish the contradictions in 
the capitalist system which threaten to degrade and destroy the 
human race. 

"Communist society will abolish the class division of society; 
that is, simultaneously with the abolition of anarchy in production, 
it will abolish all forms of exploitation and oppression of man by 
man. Society will no longer consist of antagonistic classes in con¬ 
flict with each other, but will present a united commonwealth of 
labour. For the first time in its history, mankind will take its 
fate into its own hands." 

Therefore Marx and Engels and all Communists are able to say that man lives 
under brutal necessity until the Communist revolution comes, and then man 
begins to live in true freedom--his life is free for the first time. That 
is why they do not mean what we mean by "freedom" and "democracy"--and we 
can hardly converse about these with them. 

"Instead of destroying innumerable human lives and incalculable 
wealth in struggles between classes and nations, mankind will devote 
all its energy to the struggle against the forces of nature, to the 
development and strengthening of its own collective might. After 
abolishing private ownership of the means of production, and convert¬ 
ing those means into social property, the world system of Communism 
will replace the elemental forces of the world market, competitive 
and blind processes of social production, by consciously organized 
and planned production for the purpose of satisfying rapidly growing 
social needs. [You see, the needs grow, but the production grows, 
so everything planes off into a steady rise of a higher standard of 
living, a greater scientific power over nature, and greater cultural 
depths and widths.] 

"With the abolition of competition and anarchy in production, 
devastating crises and still more devastating wars will disappear; 
the sword will be turned into the ploughshare once and for all and 
finally. Instead of colossal waste of productive forces and spas¬ 
modic development of society, there will be a planned utilization 
of all material resources and a painless economic development on the 
basis of unrestricted, smooth, and rapid development of productive 
forces." And it goes on in that way for several pages. 

I should like to point to one thing: that this promise begins to 
soar beyond the range of the possibilities of history, so that there is a 
whisper that man shall overcome even death! 

"The development of the prophetic forces of world Communist soci¬ 
ety will make it possible to raise the well-being of the whole of 
humanity and to reduce to a minimum the time devoted to material 
production, and consequently will enable culture to flourish as never 
before in history. [Man will need to work less and less in order to 
get more and more; therefore he will have much greater leisure; and 
the simple, naive assumption is that, having more leisure, he will 
enrich culture all the morel] 
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"This new culture of a humanity that is united for the first 
time in history and has abolished all State boundaries will, unlike 
capitalist culture, be based upon clear and transparent human rela¬ 
tions. Hence it will bury forever all mysticism, religion, pre¬ 
judice, and superstition, and will give a powerful impetus to the 
development of all-conquering scientific knowledge." 

This shows how deeply and powerfully Utopian Marxism is. Although it criti¬ 
cizes Utopianism, it is itself, from the Christian standpoint, incredibly 
and naively Utopian. It is immediately very realistic politically, but it 
is ultimately very naive and very Utopian. 

If one wants to know why Communism has a real claiming power, the 
key is its great eschatological promise of fulfilling the dream of Western 
man since the day of his secularization--since his loss of the profundity 
of the Christian insights. He has dreamed that by his own reason and his 
own efforts he was finally going to overcome the cleavage and strife of his 
own existence; unite mankind; have everlasting peace and harmony; and enjoy 
a steadily rising standard of living with increasing culture. This is the 
dream of Western man; and Communism has power because it has definitely 
embraced this dream. 

Therefore both Marx and Engels said that Feuerbach's criticism of 
religion was not enough. Feuerbach explained all religion (as Freud later 
did) as an illusion, a wish-fulfillment, a projection of what man wanted to 
be into another world which man thought he would achieve by mystical devo¬ 
tion, by conversion, by church membership, and ultimately by actualization 
after death. Feuerbach said this other world does not exist; it is simply 
the wish of man. And Karl Marx said. Yes, but Feuerbach hasn't gone far 
enough-- why does man wish this? Man wishes this because it is his essence; 
it is what he really is in principle. Therefore everything from the first 
Fall of mankind, the invention of the instruments of production, and the 
beginning of the class war, to the Communist revolution is an alienation 
of man from his true essence. 

It is the purpose of the Communist revolution, Marx said, to actual¬ 
ize the essential man, to realize the world which religion projected as 
another world out of its frustration. Marx was quite frank about it. He 
said, our difference from the Christian religion is that we set out deliber¬ 
ately to actualize the other world here on earth; our program is to change 
the face of the earth. And it is this eschatological hope, this religious 
goal, this prophetic reliance upon the future Utopia which shall come about 
absolutely certainly because the dialectic of history will actualize it, 
that is the real power of Marxism. 


A Christian Criticism 


Finally, let me criticize Marxism on the religious and philosophical 
level. Marxism claims to be empirical, to be scientific; but as you can see, 
there is absolutely nothing scientific about its framework. Granting for a 
moment the hypothesis that Marxism is accurate scientifically (which it is 
not), there is no way to say from the standpoint of empirical science which 
of the two struggling classes is the good class and which is the bad; you 
have to import norms of justice and you have to make decisions. All this 
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Marx did, but he did it in the framework of a secular prophetic faith, and 
not out of the factuality that is discerned by empirical science. There¬ 
fore all Marxism is haunted by the superficialities of eighteenth- and nine¬ 
teenth-century secularism; and it is this which shall ultimately destroy it. 

There is an intimation of this in something Engels wrote towards 
the end of his life, which is full of pathos. The dialectic of history 
which made this culmination inevitable arose out of matter itself; it is 
a product of nature. J.M. Cameron, whose book I quoted before, writes: 

"There is a curious passage in one of Engels' last writings which, 
if it is taken seriously, qualifies somewhat the optimistic and pro¬ 
gressive implications of Historical Materialism as it is usually 
stated. In it he argues that matter goes through an 'eternal cycle' 
in which from all eternity and to all eternity organic life and 
consciousness are being built up and destroyed. The only certainty 
we have is 'that matter remains eternally the same in all its trans¬ 
formations, that none of its attributes can ever be lost, and there¬ 
fore also, and with the same iron necessity, that though it will 
exterminate on the earth its highest creation, the thinking mind, 
it must somewhere else and at another time again produce it.' This 
pitiless notion was a commonplace in the ancient world before the 
coming of Christianity. It is odd to find it associated with what 
is often thought to be the most extravagantly optimistic of our 
political doctrines." 

There you have a hint of what will inevitably come in Communism, 
even if it should have its world victory; for there is about man that which 
cannot be satisfied in terms of this world's framework, and success would 
only make apparent the deficiencies of the Communist fulfilled dream. 
Therefore this tragic despair, this ultimate meaninglessness, this sense 
of standing under a fate that will inevitably grind out all things into 
nothingness, which comes of living only within the framework of nature and 
of history, would produce despair in a victorious Communist culture. This 
is a whisper of things to come that proceeds out of the philosophic basis 
of Communism. 

No God--No Sin From a Christian standpoint the whole of this great philo- 
--No Salvation sophy of life and interpretation of history has a self- 
destroying flaw: it leaves God out. And when it leaves 
God out--that is, the concrete, revealed God of the Biblical tradition-- 
then, of course, it does not understand human sin, because there is no way 
to understand human sin except in the presence of God. Therefore, having 
no true understanding of original sin, it is completely unaware of its own 
sin and of the blindness which proceeds from its own sin; and this may 
destroy it in its conflict with its enemies. It will certainly destroy it 
if Communism achieves success on a world-wide scale. 

Already the peculiar blindness of Marxism is evident in one of its 
most tragic mistakes. In order to prepare for defense, it forewent pre¬ 
maturely its conversations with the democracies in the late thirties and 
made too hasty an alliance with its foe (the non-aggression pact with Nazism). 
It thereby precipitated the world war, and itself fell victim to Hitler's 
attack; and it was saved only by renewing its alliance with the Western 
democratic powers. 
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We also, because we too are deeply secular, have our peculiar 
blindnesses; but we are not criticizing ourselves at the moment, we are 
criticizing Marxism. 

When God is taken out of the picture, there is no deep awareness of 
sin. There is no understanding of man's basic malady, which is, of course, 
always and all the time, original sin. Therefore there is no expectancy of 
the redemption of God, which comes from beyond all human possibilities. So 
Marx is forced to make the naive assumption (which comes from Rousseau) that, 
because man's life is distorted and corrupted by his institutions and by the 
class struggle itself, then if you can disrupt the institutions of human 
history and human civilization and form and fashion new institutions, man's 
life will no longer be corrupted and distorted. Once these institutions are 
abolished and replaced by good institutions, man's life will grow up undis¬ 
torted into peace and harmony and infinite progress. 

That is the expectation of a miracle that makes all the miracles 
of conversion by Christ look unrairaculous. It is a tremendously naive 
assumption. Therefore the Communists have no protection against the cor¬ 
ruptions of power which come with the dictatorship of the proletariat. They 
have no protection against their own self-righteousness. And all of this 
stems from the absence of the dimension of the transcendent--the dimension 
of God. So if we can keep them from precipitating a world war, the acids 
of their own disintegration may finally so weaken them that we can avert 
at least the most terrible form of war with them. 

It is part of Marxian doctrine that capitalism shall seek to destroy 
Communism before it submits to destruction. The Biblical prophetic tradition 
expected one final, massive attack of evil upon the forces of God, one last, 
titanic world struggle (the battle of Armageddon), when the satanic forces 
shall try to overthrow and destroy all the forces of God. So also for 
Marxian propheticism, it is absolutely inevitable that the capitalist world 
will seek to destroy the good socialist-communist world. Armageddon must 
come. This is just as much a part of their dogma as it is a part of the 
Southern Fundamentalist Christian's dogma that a literal Armageddon must 
come because the Bible says so. 

It would require a drastic modification of Marxian dogma if we 
should persuade them that we shall not seek to destroy them. They believe 
that in our own death-agony, at least, as we begin to collapse through the 
inner contradictions of capitalism, we shall be forced to drive against them 
and try to destroy them. They expect that. They interpret everything we do, 
therefore, from that standpoint. They are afraid, and, as Carl Gustav Jung 
once said, "In lunatic asylums it is a well-known fact that patients are far 
more dangerous when suffering from fear than when moved by wrath or hatred." 
Only those whose meaning of life does not stem finally from their success or 
their failure in history can escape this dangerous fear. 
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PROPHETIC ASPECTS OF MODERN THOUGHT 


Tonight I shall present to you five different aspects of modern 
thought which not only reveal kinship and similarity with the prophetic 
approach to life, hut are actually derived from it. At the same time, 

I shall present certain differences between the manner in which the prophets 
applied these elements of thought and the manner in which modern man does so. 
And wherever such a divergence is presented, I shall also raise the question 
as to the wisdom of diverging from the prophets in this particular point of 
view. 


Our Belief in the Meaningfulness of Histor y 

The first element in which modern thought is strongly similar to 
prophetic thinking is its belief that history, the course of events, is a 
revelation point for the truth. For the prophets, the story of human 
affairs--the panorama of human history--was not only a chosen revelation 
point, it was the revelation point. Modern man does not use this language— 
he does not speak of "revelation" so much; but he does hold, to the very 
roots of his being, the conviction that history is meaningful. 

It is hard to say whether the unity of modern thought about the 
meaningfulness of history is more astonishing than the variety of the ways 
it is expressed. But, however much men disagree as to the manner in which 
history is meaningful, they are agreed that it is. This is quite surprising, 
in view of the ancestry of our thought. 


The Greek In the Greek strand of our heritage there was little or no 

Preoccupation interest in history. Aristotle, it is true, had a category 
With Nature known as " kairo s", which was the good under the aspect of 
time. Kairos was like the climax of a play or the high 
point in a life development; it was like maturity and the flowering of 
powers. But while Aristotle looked for the kairos in this series of events 
and in that aspect of the human story, he never believed that there was a 
kairos for time as a whole . He would not, for instance, have said that 
"when the fulness of the time was come" Christ was born in Israel "under 
the law", as St. Paul has said. For Aristotle there was no high point, 
no significant, meaningful, climaxing hour for time as a whole. 

The reason for this is very fundamental in Greek thinking. The 
basic preoccupation of the Greeks was with nature--but not as we understand 
the word. Both in Greek and in Latin the word "nature" is connected with 
the verbal root "to be born". "Nature" means anything which is inborn, 
innate, which comes out of the egg; it means something which is present 
because it was always there implicitly. Nature means that which abides, 
that which is ever like itself. The Greeks were not interested in the 
thing which happens once, which never occurred before, and never will be 
seen again (and which is the very essence of history); they were interested 
in that which ever remains like itself. 

Consequently, when they looked out upon the world of human things, 
they were interested in those characteristics where men obviously differ 
in endowments and powers—the ordinary men who have one talent and little 
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power; the men somewhat above them who have higher, richer, and more varied 
gifts; and finally the geniuses, the demigods, and the heroes. This is 
hierarchical thinking. It finds its chief, although by no means its only, 
Greek expression in Neoplatonism, which, together with its Christian reflec¬ 
tion in the thought of Dionysius the Areopagite, is the kind of thought that 
is interested in those things where men differ by birth. One man has few 
gifts, another has many; and nothing can be done about it except to note 
the fact and to wonder about it. 

Where it leads to action, this "nature-thinking" leads to mystical 
action: to climbing up the ladder of these degrees until you get to the 
highest degree, and finally beyond degrees altogether. This kind of think¬ 
ing leads to speculation. In the classical tradition, "speculation" means 
not what it means in modern usage (where it refers to idle surmise); it 
means "to look at". A speculum is a mirror in which you earnestly and 
fixedly look at something which interests you very much. 

The Christian reflection---the religious resultant--of this kind of 
thinking was the type of thought which regarded the end of life as the 
Beatific Vision: a sight so blessed that to see it was the very fulfillment 
of life. This is because things everlastingly are; to look at anything is 
a great sight; and to look at the highest degree in the ladder of degrees 
is a sight so rewarding as to constitute the very s ummum bonu m itself. 


The Transparency In the Greek thought we do not have the conviction that 
of Events historical life is meaningful and significant; yet this 

for the Prophets is felt by modern man. Therefore, for the source of 

this feeling we must look to the other strand in our 
heritage--the Hebrew prophetic background. While man in our day, like the 
prophets of old, believes that history is essentially significant, he 
believes it in a somewhat different manner from the prophets; and I should 
like to point out one or two ways in which our respective outlooks vary. 

Modern man believes that time of itself brings forth. Time, like 
a pregnant female, brings forth out of its own interior creative capacity 
the thing which makes it meaningful. Life is inherently meaningful--that 
is to aay, events in and of th em selves are such as to satisfy the heart. 

And man's heart, as he considers the flow of events, is the final criterion 
of judgment as to whether or not events are good or bad, meaningful or the 
reverse. This view held by modern man is, of course, a purely immanent 
reading of the value of things. 

The prophet held a view which was not quite so simple. The prophet 
was, it is true, concerned with the flow of events; but there was something 
else with which he was concerned much more profoundly: he was concerned with 
God--with a God whom he approached through events, a God whose interest and 
whose life was expressed in the flow of events. Therefore the prophet was 
not interested in the event in and of itself, as isolated. He did not ever 
think that events were inherently meaningful; he believed that the flow of 
history was meaningful only because God was back of it, directing it, and 
expressing himself through it. 

Nor did the prophet believe that man's mind and man's values were 
the things that were to be satisfied by the course of history, He believed 
that history was, as it were, a mediating thing which brought man into the 
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presence of God, and that man was satisfied because events brought him to 
God. Events were satisfactory for man because they were transparent for 
him, since it was through them and in connection with them that man under¬ 
stood the intention of God. In all this God was decisive; not man, not 
events, but God related to man through events, and events transparent and 
mediating between God and man. 

God's Grasp of History I should like to suggest that the prophetic idea 

about things should be in our own thinking; that 
it is not enough to follow cur contemporaries in believing that history is 
meaningful, but that we ought to do it as the prophets did, A modern way 
of doing this is to hold that events are significant, not primarily because 
they in themselves are transparent, but because they are "grasped" from 
above, from outside of themselves, from time to time, by the almighty and 
everlasting God. 

The notion that I would offer for your consideration can be expressed 
in the New Testament sentence that the kingdom of God has drawn nigh. The 
kingdom of God has "drawn nigh" to a great moment, and that is what gives 
it its greatness. The kingdom of God has possessed itself of this turn of 
events, of this climax in the course of history, and it is therefore that 
the event has become a revelation point, not because of its intrinsic nature. 

In other words, we ought to believe, not in events, but in God--a 
God who approaches us through the crises and the turning points and the 
contour of happening as it confronts us. We must hold a faith in God--not 
as an abstract God lost in his own timelessness, like Aristotle's God, con¬ 
templating only the blessedness of his own life and not even knowing that 
there is a world--no! Events should bring us into the presence of a God 
who is himself interested in events and who approaches us chiefly through 
the course of human affairs. 

To say that the meaningfulness of our life comes from the fact that 
it is "grasped" from above and beyond, and that this meaningfulness must 
therefore be b elieved and not simply seen, must be acknowledged by the eyes 
of faith and not by the eyes of our reason--to say this is not to say that 
events are therefore meaningless, Oh, no! IIow could God grasp events, and 
therefore appear to us through the events that he grasps, if events were 
intrinsically meaningless? 

Events themselves vary. There are constructive times and there are 
critical times, as the sociologists say. There are times when things are 
quiet and creative; there are times when things are shaken and disintegrate; 
there are times which are more luminous than other times; there are times 
which any eye can see are more fruitful than other times. It is precisely 
to these events in their differences and their variety (a variety which 
reason itself understands and perceives) that the hand of God reaches out. 

By touching them and making them his own, God gives us a meaningful history, 
so we never find God apart from history, nor history apart from God. 

Yet we do not make the mistake of thinking that history is self- 
explanatory and ever and always luminous to our reason. That simply is not 
true; no event, on the view that we are urging here, is so luminous that it 
fulfills us in and of itself, It is fulfilling only because it has been 
made his own by a holy and omnipotent God. 
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On the other hand, no event is so destructive, disintegrative, and 
terrible that it can deny us our fulfillment; because neither fulfillment 
nor denial comes from events--but, "I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear: 
Fear him, which after he hath killed [the body] hath power to cast [the 
soul] into hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear him"—fear not what men can do. 
We must not fear what we can do to ourselves; even though we can make a 
bomb so big that we could destroy the whole human enterprise, as an event, 
this would have nothing to do with our fulfillment or our failure to arrive 
at our heart's desire. For the thing that fulfills, and the thing that 
denies fulfillment in judgment and condemnation, is in both cases God. 


Our Critical Attitude Toward Life 


The Quest of Another prophetic interest is that of criticism, of judgment. 

Modern Man (incidentally, these words mean the same thing etymologic¬ 
ally.) Modern man is like the prophets in this respect also: 
that he is highly critical of the human scene. Modern man is hard to please. 
This is not to deny the many and obvious optimistic aspects of modern thought; 
but we are not interested in them at the moment--they are relevant elsewhere. 
It remains true that modern man is very sharply critical of certain aspects 
of human living. 

For example, modern man is more "programmatic" about human society 
than any of his ancestors. He looks at the present, and he plans as it were 
a sort of housing development for life. He wants to tear down the whole 
present method of housing life and to replace it with a great project of 
his own. It is true that there is a great deal of difference--and a great 
deal of heat--between those who apparently are for the planned society and 
those who are for the unplanned society, so to speak. And yet the differ¬ 
ences are not very thoroughgoing. For, everywhere you find him, modern man 
has deep designs upon human life; he wants to break it into bits and remold 
it closer to the heart's desire. We differ only in tactics; and I think our 
warmth as we attack each other about this problem has something to do with 
our uneasy feeling that we are all radicals here, and that some of us are 
a little bit bolder than others.' 

Modern man is a critic of life; he judges human things, in the name 
of humanitarian idealism, let us say. Modern man, everywhere you find him, 
believes in individual self-realization; on the physical level, so that we 
shall be well housed, well fed, well clothed; on the mental level, above 
the physical; and on the artistic, cultural, rational level as well. We 
are deeply interested in the relations between man and nature, which we 
might call "economics". We are sharply critical of the relations between 
man and man, which we denominate "politics". In all directions the roving, 
restless mind of modern man looks with a critical, questioning eye at what 
he sees, and he dreams deep, long dreams about what he would like to see 
there. And this is true of us all, whether we bear one party label or 
another, one denomination or another. 

Modern man is so critical of what he finds that he is ready at the 
drop of a hat to sacrifice the present to the future. Take evolutionary 
thought, which is sharply critical thought: we will sacrifice a whole pre¬ 
sent to some dreamed-of future; we will sacrifice this generation to poster¬ 
ity, We are used to that now, lo this long time. And not only will we 
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sacrifice the present, but we will sacrifice any number of future generations 
to some problematic, glittering, last, fulfilling generation, and we will 
say, "Why, the game is worth the candle I That my remote greatgrandchildren 
may live in plenty, or in peace, is worth any sacrifice." 

That I would liquidate any present for the sake of a bright future 
that I can discern, is critical thought. Modern man is so critical that 
this unease about the present, this preoccupation with a better day, has 
given rise to what was once dubbed "the cult of the questers". Modern man 
is a quester. This is expressed perhaps as well as it ever has been by 
John Masefield in "The Seekers": 

\ 

"Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth nor blessed abode, 

But the hope of the City of God at the other end of the road." 

Modern man is always on the move, never settling down, always pressing on. 

So deeply has this element penetrated into the heart of modern man 
that we have been in danger of spoiling our capacity of enjoyment. We never 
settle down to enjoy anything, because instantly we can think of some better 
possibility in the name of which we destroy this one, and then we move on 
again. It's all right to move on, and maybe we should; but, as all sacra¬ 
mental thinking understands, we ought not to be in such a hurry, friends. 

We ought to settle down and enjoy ourselves once in a while; we ought to jump 
over the fence and idle in the field--or else, what's the use of it all? 


Man as Judge Modern man is very critical; don't let his optimism mislead 
you on this point. No man has ever laid the measure of 
criticism on every aspect of life, social and individual, the way modern 
man has. This is like the prophets. But what was the criterion of all 
this judgment, this criticism? The criterion was always man himself . It 
is true that, for the sake of pious phrases, for the sake of not making 
anybody mad, we were willing to say "God"--if you meant by God the sum of 
all hu man aspirations. If you meant a kind of vague name which collected 
together and put perfumed rosewater on human values, but didn't interfere 
with the serious business involved, then you could use the word "God". But 
the criterion was really man himself; "the stars in their courses," we said, 
"are on the side of these values." 

In making man himself the judge and criterion of things (though we 
used the word "God", it was always a God who thought like a man and who came 
out at the same place man did), we necessarily implied that man was a fit 
judge; he was capable of judging, and therefore, whatever aspects about him 
were to be criticized, he himself was sound at the heart. But if man is 
judge, and therefore sound at the heart, you get some very embarrassing 
problems. One problem is that failure is always in some sense accidental, 
in some sense external, and therefore, in the final analysis, incomprehen¬ 
sible and meaningless. 

Another result you get if you make man sound at the heart (which 
you have to do in order to make him the final judge of what is right and 
what is wrong in life) is that failure finally frustrates man, because you 
have split man in two. You have split him into an aspect where he is sound 
and an aspect where he fails and therefore is not sound, and you can never 
get these two aspects together again. 
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In other words, where you find failures in life which were ultra 
vires (which man cannot straighten up), all you've done is to put a sword 
of division between the sound part of man--the part which discerns failures 
--and the failure itself, which must be external to the sound part because 
it is a failure, and about which you can do nothing. That is one kind of 
problem you get when you make man himself the criterion of the whole process 
of life. 


Another deep difficulty into which you land if you make man himself 
--or the stars in their courses, or a God who is just a super-man--the judge 
of all life, is that ultimately you are judging one form of life by another 
form. For example, if you are against Protestantism, this must mean that 
you are for Catholicism, or Buddhism, or some alternative form, either 
religious or irreligious. Where else could you get a basis upon which to 
stand to bring your critical judgment to bear against Protestantism? 

Or, since man is the sole basis of all judgments, how can you be 
against Russia except in the name of an alternative—the United States of 
America, or the free world, or the North Atlantic Pact, or something like 
that? (Unless you want to go out of this world altogether and have Martian 
man, or the monks at Mount Athos, or something else that is obviously out 
of the stream of history--and even they are still men!) Since man is the 
criterion, your platform has to be man at some point. You cannot judge 
except by some other man, if man alone is the ultimate judge of what is 
good, and what is to stay, and what is to be changed, and what is to be left. 

Or, if you are against the United States at any point (as so much 
of the world is today), you must be pro-Russian. How else could you launch 
a criticism against the United States except from the standpoint of sympathy 
with Russia or with some other way of living? 


"Thus Saith the Lord" The only way out of this kind of problem, where 

judging one man means that you are putting another 
man up as your criterion, is to find a criterion which is above both of them 
--that is to say, a criterion which is not confined to the special limits 
and interests of any form. This is exactly what the prophets did. So the 
prophet could speak a word against Israel and not be on behalf of Assyria; 
the prophet could speak a word against Assyria and not be on behalf of 
Israel. In both cases he could be speaking the word of almighty God: "Thus 
saith the Lord"--against Assyria, against Israel, against Chaldea, against 
all the neighbors of Judah. 

This kind of criticism gives you the possibility of making relevant 
judgments about any historical force without being a partisan of some other 
force in so doing. This means that you can help all people, insofar as 
criticism helps them. This means that you can be relevant to history and 
yet in some sense rise above the shortcomings of history. Another virtue 
in this kind of criticism which can be relevant and yet rise above the limits 
of history is that the criticism of history which comes from God is given 
and done in hope : "I desire not the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
may turn from his wickedness and live." But the criticism in which we 
indulge among ourselves, and which is based upon ourselves, is not given in 
hope; it is a destructive criticism which can envisage only the obliteration 
of that force which we have judged and found wanting. 
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Our Perception of Man's Radical Wrongness 

There is a third place in which we find a point of contact between 
modern thought and the mind of the prophets, and that is in the notion of 
radical wrongness, or sin. Here I shall take an illustration drawn from 
classical Marxist thinking (unless by this time Marxist thinking, through 
the madness of Marxists and the hysteria of the opponents of Marxism, is 
no longer a living possibility--but I hope we haven't reached that stage.) 


Marxist Ideology One of the very interesting notions in classical Marxism 

is that of ideology. "Ideology" was an invented word in 
Marxism. I notice that the reports of this MRA convention which is being 
held currently here in Washington refer almost every day to some "ideological 
problem"--and always wrongly, because the word is always used as if it meant 
simply "theory", and as if an "ideological difference" meant a difference in 
people's theories. The word does not mean that. "Ideology" means the kind 
of thinking that purports to be universal, but is really inspired by some 
special interest which veils itself behind this facade of universality. In 
other words, there is something very dark and reprehensible about ideology, 
whereas the word "theory" does not have this coloration. 

Hegel's Analysis of History .-- Marxism, as you know, took its rise 
by way of opposition from the thinking of the German philosopher, Hegel. 

Hegel said that the stream of human history was a continued story in which 
one thing was always happening. This one thing that was happening behind 
the whole pageant of history was the self-realization of one great cosmic 
figure, the Universal Spirit. Wo matter whether the history was that of 
China, of India, of the Greeks or the Romans, or of the German West of 
modern times, it was always the Universal Spirit realizing himself in this 
lengthened tale. 

So Hegel said that the real heart of things was a spiritual process, 
whereas the outer appearance of things was the solid stuff of history. What 
Hegel did was to "mentalize" events, to put an X-ray on them; and he was 
interested in what he saw, not with the naked eye, but through his X-ray-- 
namely, the secret story of the Universal Spirit. 

Thus, in effect, the real business of history was the thing you 
could not see, but could only discern through following Hegel's analysis; 
whereas outer events—the struggles of men, the clash of convictions, the 
sacrifice of heroes, the failure of the brave, cowardice, honor, dishonesty, 
chicanery--all the things that mark the brilliant and glorious story of man 
in history were but appearance. (One of the books that was used rather 
widely in the study of philosophy when I was in college came out of this 
amazing idea. It was a book by an English scholar named Bradley, entitled 
Appearance and Reality ; and its thesis was that that which you saw was only 
appearance. Reality was that to which only Hegel could give you the key; 
and then you could discern it, not by faith, but by Hegelian logic.) 

Marx's Analysis of History .--- Marx simply turned Hegel's theory 
upside down. He said that the basic thing was not the self-realization of 
the Universal Spirit, accompanied on the surface of history by the flow of 
event, but that it was exactly the other way round: the material order was 
basic. That is, the things that counted were the economic arrangements of 
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production and distribution of goods, and the social instruments of society. 
This is Marxist materialism, not in the.metaphysical sense, but in the sense 
of the practical, "hard-headed businessman" of American mythology; and this 
was supposed to be basic. 

Then, above this real, material order of event, which was decisive, 
there flowed a parallel series--the mental series. The material was basic; 
the mental and spiritual was superficial, and was like the will-o'-the-wisps 
and the nauseous gases that rise up from a marsh. Always, said Marx, the 
thing that is at work is a society interested in bread alone—that is what 
is real. Then this society throws up a lot of ideas; but that is what the 
psychologists call "rationalization"--good reasons to mask bad interests. 

Ideology, in Marx's thought, is the intellectual offshoot and 
parallel of what he considered the second stage in history. The first stage 
in history was primitive communism, the second stage was capitalism, and the 
third stage would be a sophisticated and post-capitalistic communism. We 
now, in all the world (according to this analysis), are at the second stage; 
and up out of the morass of capitalism comes this nauseous gas, which is all 
the thinking, the theory, the teaching, the art, the music, the philosophy, 
the maxims in the copybook of the capitalist order. All this is ideology, 
and it's rotten to the core. It purports to be loyal to the search for the 
light of truth, and to acknowledge only universal criteria; but if you look 
deeply enough into it, you can see it's a facade to divert attention and to 
conceal the real situation. It's all bad--it's ideology, says Marx. 

(That's why, when the reports from the MRA convention talk about 
this ideology and that ideology, they don't really know what they are talk¬ 
ing about--they are misusing a very important word. Thurman Arnold some 
years ago wrote a book, which is probably still available, called The Folk ¬ 
lore of Capitali sm. It is a study of the kind of things that happen in this 
realm where the capitalist order is basic--it is a study in ideology. Karl 
Mannheim wrote a great book called Ideology and Utopia , which is to this day 
one of the really shrewd and profound analyses of the modern spirit.) 

This, according to Marx, is the story of ideas, which he called 
"ideology"--and it's a great notion! This is one of the few places in 
modern thought where you come close to what the prophets meant by sin-- 
namely, a radical wrongness in man which an individual is not free to take 
on or put off as he likes. It is at this point that a great segment of 
modern thought understands how people, as individuals and as collectives, 
can really be lost beyond their power to save themselves. According to this 
analysis, ideology, which comes up out of the very structure of your life, 
is too much for the individual and even for the group--you can't think 
straight even if you would! 

Another place where you could work out this analysis and come to an 
exactly similar conclusion is in psychology, where it is understood how in 
certain mental situations you get complexes and fixed ideas about which you 
can do nothing, at least in the direct and immediate sense. Only indirectly 
and by a very long-continued process, if ever, can you disabuse yourself of 
these ways of thinking and acting. 

"The Evil Imagination This comes very close to the radical wrongness the 
of the Heart" prophets had in mind when they talked about sin. 
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The prophets had this kind of an analysis of the human predicament. They 
discerned in man an evil bent; they even had a name for it, which occurs 
throughout the Old Testament-- yetzer hara , which we translate as "the evil 

imagination of the heart". The evil imagination of the heart is not an 

empirical thing; it is a deep structural flaw in human thinking and acting. 

As Jeremiah expressed it, "Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 

his spots? then may ye also do good that are accustomed to do evil," 

This is what St. Paul called "sin" in the singular, as against 
"transgressions", in the plural. Transgressions were the empirical wrong¬ 
doings reflecting a deep dislocation, which was in his terminology n 3in". 
Another word which he used for this radical evilness about man was the word 
"flesh", which referred not to the body, but to a radical wrongness about 
human proceedings. 

The prophets said that this radical wrongness was finally a radically 
wrong relation with God. The great penitential Psalm which we say on Ash 
Wednesday and on other penitential occasions expresses this: "Against thee, 
thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight ..." The wrong¬ 
ness which the prophets discerned is a wrongness between man and that which 
is the ultimate context of his life, namely, God; it is not a wrongness 
completely explainable in terms of man, as modern thought pretends. 


God Is the Judge When we apply this generous and far-flung conception of 

radical wrongness to modern notions of it, we find short¬ 
comings in them and, I think, ways to overcome those shortcomings. Let us 
go back to the problem of ideology for a moment, approaching it from the 
standpoint of the prophetic notion of sin. 

Take the ideological taint which the Marxist mind fastens on some¬ 
body. If this man thinks this way because he is at a certain stage, then 
why criticize him? If this is a stage, why call it bad? Why not just call 
it a stage? Why not say simply that it’s there? This man is merely acting 
out of instinct, the way an animal does; he is determined to act that way 
by empirical factors alone; therefore criticism is irrelevant. And yet 
Marxist criticism is marked by as much righteous fury as any other! 

Furthermore--sti.ll thinking about ideology against the background 
of the prophetic notion of sin--if this thing in man is inevitable, if it 
comes simply from a stage, then there is no hope. All you can do is to 
liquidate. (Liquidate--where have I heard that word before?) While you 
may win over an occasional nobleman or member of the bourgeoisie, there is 
no hope for the aristocrats or the bourgeoisie as groups. There is no hope 
of winning over the Kulaks from their belief in individual landholding. 

In Marxist thought ideology is connected with the capitalist stage 
of development. When that stage passes, ideology may be expected to dis¬ 
appear. The proletariat will not be characterized by ideology. What this 
means is that one group--the proletariat--is used as the norm of judgment 
for all groups. But this is the very thing the true prophet refuses to do. 

It is God, who is beyond all particular interests, who is the criterion of 
prophetic judgment. It is at this point that the Marxist secularization of 
prophecy becomes apparent. Since the proletariat is the norm, no criticism 
can be leveled against the norm. In a new and special sense the Marxist 
might say, "... shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?" 
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But the Judge of all the earth is not a man, and that true Judge 
has rendered a verdict of universal sinfulness: "... the scripture hath 
concluded all under sin ..." "... there is nohe that doeth good, no, not 

one." "... by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified ... 


Our Hope in the Future 

The Historical There is another element of prophetic thought to be found 

Background in the outlook of modern man: hope in history. This hope¬ 

fulness is due beyond doubt to our prophetic heritage. 
Modern thought stems from the Hebrew and the Greek traditions, by way of the 
medieval development. If we examine the Greek tradition, we find no element 
of historic hopefulness in it whatsoever. As far as time and this world 
were concerned, the Greek verdict was a tragic one. Human history was 
tragic because life was made up of two incompatible elements, one coming 
from the ideal realm above, and one coming from the material realm below. 
These were imperfectly brought together; the material element was in utter 
opposition to the ideal element; therefore ultimate dualism engulfed the 
meaning of life and hope of the future. 

The best that the Greeks could ever do, as they looked down the 
roadway toward the future, was to see an endless, cyclic repetition of 
beginnings and conclusions. Therefore they were not interested in a look 
down the hall of the future, but in a vertical escape out of the human 
situation by means of speculation and mysticism. 

There was no hope for the future in medieval thought; hope for the 
future was displaced by the vertical expectation of the individual's death 
and of his appointment with the Purgatorial cleansing, and finally with the 
Beatific Vision in Paradise. 

The prophets, while their diagnosis of the human situation was 
radical and disquieting, nevertheless held out hope to men, Thanks to what 
God was going to do, a new and open situation would appear. God was going 
to set forth a Hew Covenant; he would bring about a period when his law 
would be written on the heart. Ho more would it humiliate and discourage 
men by confronting their unwilling hearts from outside. Only a miracle 
would suffice, but it could be counted upon. 

Modern man is like the prophets in that he likes the future; he is 
interested in the future; the future is a great thing! Just as the prophet 
was always saying "in that day", that glorious day, so modern man relishes 
and feasts upon happy prospects of better days. He spends his energies 
gladly in working for the future because he thinks it can be different from 
the present, and different in a happier way. 

The Illusion of But there are marked differences between modern 

Temporal Fulfillment hopefulness and prophetic hopefulness. With modern 

man, the better future toward which he strains is, 
as it were, in the egg; it is already there in some sense, in the evolution¬ 
ary process or in the "inevitable progress" which is the "first law". This 
means that man has a misplaced confidence, because sometimes things don't 
get better, but rather worse. They got worse for the Assyrians, they got 
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worse for the Babylonians, for the ancient Egyptians, for the Romans; they 
got worse for the Mayas of Central America, for the Incas of Peru, for the 
Toltecs and the Aztecs of Mexico. Things got worse, and these people dis¬ 
appeared; and only the archeologists ever heard of them again. Sometimes 
things get worse; and it is a misplaced confidence to assume that the future 
itself is guaranteed. 

Furthermore, as modern man contemplates the future, he contemplates 
events--not necessarily ju3t sacks of money in the bank or bonds in the 
safety deposit box (although we will not make light of either of those, 
especially in a time of rising prices.'); but modern man thinks of more 
parks, and bigger auditoriums, and higher university attendance statistics, 
and more art exhibits. We always think in terms of particulars when we 
think of our better future, and this means that we are open to disillusion¬ 
ment, because no particular in the past has ever satisfied our heart. 

Isn't it an illusion to think that some day there will be a park 
so big and green, or a picture so luminous and persuasive, or an amount of 
money in the bank so big, or some other satisfaction so tremendous that the 
human heart, coming to this place, will say, "Well, this is the end of the 
road"? How ridiculo\is to think that that will ever be true--a television 
screen so big! The very week I bought mine they announced one five inches 
bigger, and I was lost! 

We modern men believe that we will be totally fulfilled in the 
temporal order. That is, we are impelled to believe that some Utopian out¬ 
come is a real possibility--that Utopia can be brought off. Of course, 
every time anybody has claimed to have done so, the rest of us have all 
criticized him. One reason we are having such a tough time with the Russians 
is because they really believe in Utopianism, and they think they have it; 
and everybody they can delude into following them in this conviction thinks 
the same thing--and then we have them on our hands too! 

This Utopianism of the Communists is not just Realpolitik and all 
the old things, but something new and ghostly, and very powerful; and we 
are not going to be able to contend successfully with it by some little 
cliches about "political benefits". We are dealing with powers and prin¬ 
cipalities, and not with flesh and blood; we are dealing with wickedness 
in the high places, with rulers of this world's darkness, and with demonic 
things, just as we were with the Nazis. We are dealing with something 
tremendous. 


The Arm of the Lord The prophet believed in the fxiture because he had 

confidence in God. He trusted God; and he not only 
dared to contemplate the future, he actually loved it, because it was God's 
future. So, when he looked forward into the future, the prophet would say, 
"He hath made bare his holy arm"--look at those biceps! "The zeal of the 
Lord of Hosts will perform it," he said--think of that glorious zeal! "In 
that day, saith the Lord," I will do so and so; and the prophet was happy. 
He dared release his hopes into the course of event. The prophet looked 
forward to the future because he believed that "in that day" God would be 
well pleased with him, and he would know God, and "not as a stranger". 

The prophet was no monk; and it is true that God, along with this 
good pleasure (since God was no monk, either), would give him big grapes 
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and bigger melons, and unimaginable fertility in the ground. God would take 
the curse from nature, and the animals would no more be subjected to vanity 
nor violent—the lamb would lie down with the lion, and the ox with the bear, 
The Messianic feast would begin, and never end; and they would come from the 
East and the West and sit down to God's great supper. The prophet was no 
anchorite, or a discarnate spirit—every part of him would rejoice in the 
fulfillment, including his stomach and his eyes; but it was because God was 
host and was there, and they would finally come together. The dinner God 
spreads is more than just a dinner; it is a family reunion. 


"A Time After Time" The future, yes; but by all means let it be a future 

which is not too little for us, as every present and 
every past has always been, where some tangible satisfaction is concerned. 
Total fulfillment in time is what lies back of our Utopian illusion; and if 
the notion that man can be totally fulfilled in this world is what lies back 
of it, then, while we do not have this virus at the moment--at least in a 
virulent form--we are still subject to it. We haven't got it, but we might 
get it--"there but for the grace of God go I." 

If I, as a Western man, believe that time can fulfill me, then I can 
have no radical criticism of the Communist Utopia. I can always say that 
I don't like the Communist version of it, and I'll provide the version--but 
in that case I am as dangerous to mankind as the Communist is, for I have 
succumbed to the disease to which we are all open. We have no immunity to 
this Utopian disease as long as we believe that man can be fulfilled com¬ 
pletely in human history. We can have no convincing reason to show why the 
Communists haven't got Utopia, if we believe that Utopia itself is possible. 
We can have a convincing reason only if we radically criticize the whole 
idea of Utopianism--and that we do. We believe that total fulfillment in 
the future is guaranteed, but that we will get our fulfillment, as far as 
time is concerned, only to the extent that it is inherently possible in time. 

I don't know what the best adjustment of the struggle between German 
and Frank over the Rhine and Alsace is; I don't know what the inherently 
best solution to the struggle between Slav and German is; I don't know what 
the inherently best solution to the struggle between the dark man and the 
white is. There is some best possible solution; but even this best possible 
solution is still short of perfection and of Utopia, So, while we can pro¬ 
mise the best possible fulfillment in the future under the Christian aegis, 
nevertheless we do not delude ourselves that Utopia itself is possible in 
time. 


To be sure, we must have a modified Utopianism; we have to believe 
that things can be better, or else we would never take a step--we wouldn't 
know what step to take, nor be inspired to take it. So, in order to main¬ 
tain our hopes, and in order to direct our action, we have to allow our¬ 
selves some Utopian thought--especially in Christianity, where we have been 
empowered by the Holy Spirit, But the time which will finally fulfill us 
is not within history, but is a "time after time"; it is beyond history 
that we look for our final participation in the feast of the Messiah. 
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The Divine Causality 

There is a fifth point of contact between modern thought and the 
mind of the prophets. Both find it congenial to interpret events from a 
dynamic point of view, as fields of power and systems of accomplishment. 

God's Immanent The prophets considered that God was a personal agent 
Activity whose power accounted for all things. Everything that 

existed did so because God is and because he would have 
it that way. Without his activity there would be only chaos and void. He 
upheld the being of all nature and guided the course of history. Nothing 
could oppose him, and to the extent that anything did so, he suffered it to. 
Consequently, when the prophets were confronted with any event or trend of 
events, they did not ask, "Is God in this?" but "IIow is he in it?" As they 
looked forward into the future their sole concern was, how will he form it? 

Modern man is very much interested in the dynamic aspect of things, 
and is at home with it. The Greeks typically were interested in the rational 
side of things. They understood eternal truth, and even to some extent how 
this was reflected in the shifting, mutable course of earthly events. But 
they were not interested in power, the element that translates good ideas 
into realities. They were embarrassed before it and dealt with it haltingly. 

Modern man follows his power-conscious Hebrew ancestors rather than 
his over-rational Greek forebears. Classical physics is the science of 
motion, a system of motions accounted for by concrete powers sufficient to 
overcome inertial resistance. The science of electricity is in a sense the 
pure study of power in itself. In psychology the will is prominent; indeed, 
conation is the deepest aspect of the psyche. In history the element of 
decision, of power, and therefore the unfolding character of history, is 
well understood. It was the idealist Schelling who said that "arbitrariness 
is the mother of history." It is appropriate that Pragmatism and Existential 
thought should appear in our day. It was inevitable that a modern philo¬ 
sopher, Schopenhauer, should describe the world as compounded of will and 
idea ( Die W elt als Wille und Idee ). 

Modern man understands that events are pushed along by a combination 
--by, if you will, a triangle--of forces. At the top of the triangle is 
cultural history (the kind of thing Hegel described); one point of the tri¬ 
angle is political history (the kind of thing we got in our school books 
when we were youngsters); and the other point is economic pressures and 
dynamics (about which we've heard more in these latter days). Modern man 
understands how some great force, which he might even be willing to call 
"God", operates to bring things about; and at the same time he can explain 
things by referring to the purposes of the men who accomplish them. This 
is the immanent production of history by resident forces and by meanings 
that are at hand. 


God's Transcendent Though the prophets thought dynamically and accounted 

Activity for history as the personal activity of God, they did 

so in a manner different from that of modern man. 

They understood that this activity was both immanent and transcendent in 
character. An illustration will make this clear. 
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In Isaiah, chapter 45, we find Cyrus restoring civilized living in 
Palestine and rebuilding the Temple. This he did for reasons of his own-- 
perhaps to make a buffer-state between his kingdom and Egypt. The prophet 
understands that God makes this course of conduct his own, and in a profound 
sense accounts for it. This is God's immanent activity, working within, 
through the ordinary processes and powers of man. But the full account is 
not in hand until we notice something else. God says to Cyrus, "I have sur- 
named thee ['anointed'], t hough thou hast not known me .... I girded thee, 
though thou hast no t known me ..." In a sense, the activity of God is com¬ 
pletely above that of man, apart from it, and counter to it. This is God's 
transcendent activity. 

Modern man understands one side of this, and one side only: the 
immanent side of the divine working. That is, he understands that the 
course of human history is controlled by purpose, by meaning; that it is 
a series of events wrought in the interests of an increasing purpose; and 
that meaning is something which does not live in an isolated manner in the 
heavens, but is expressed in action in the stream of history. What modern 
mail does not understand, however, is the transcendent divine activity which 
parallels, and is never to be confused with, the immanent activity of God, 

Because modern man fails to understand this, there are certain 
aspects of history which are completely opaque to him and which he cannot 
at all explain to himself. For example, modern man cannot understand how 
a situation where there is absolute divergence between two great historical 
forces--as in the present situation--can yet be luminous and meaningful. 
Modern man can understand only an either/or: one man is right only because 
the other man is wrong; and since one man is right, the other must be wrong. 
He cannot understand a situation where some transcendent purpose could be 
served, and therefore the situation luminous even though they clash utterly. 

The Lord of All Modern man cannot understand breakdown, confusion, trouble 

-•-he can only understand construction, progress, better¬ 
ment, structure, growth, happiness. He has no real place for these other 
things; and yet, if there is a dynamic behind human history which is above 
and out of the flow of events, then one could understand how even darkness 
and trouble might be judgment and hope, might be the chastening of those 
whom the Lord loves. 

Perhaps we are called to go through this dark valley in order that 
we may learn some truths that could only be taught us through this. But if 
you live completely in events themselves, you cannot appeal beyond them to 
a purpose which expresses itself even in events with no immediate, intrinsic, 
inherent meaningfulness. 

Finally, unless you invoke this transcendent causality to parallel 
the immanent causality of things, then you misunderstand the nature of the 
Providence which is in history on any showing. Take for example the teach¬ 
ing of Leibnitz about "pre-established harmony"—a harmony which was over 
all the isolated elements of life and which wrought them into a wondrous 
totality. This harmony was a rational harmony which Leibnitz' mind con¬ 
ceived and which he could teach to other minds who would follow him. Then, 
following Leibnitz, Adam Smith applied this "pre-established harmony" to the 
social order. He said that if every monad--every individual entrepreneur-- 
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went off solely seeking his own self-interest in the most violent way, this 
would flourish into the most beautiful vinity, in which the good of all would 
be served. 

But this is a rational account of Providence which the facts cannot 
sustain. By looking only to events themselves, we cannot understand how we 
can be completely fulfilled; because while there are some events which ful¬ 
fill us in an obvious manner and which enrich life, there are other events, 
such as the death of empires, the breakdown of human relationships, the loss 
of health, and so on, which do not obviously complete us in themselves. 

It is only by appealing beyond all events to an unwavering causality 
which is the same whatever the weather below--whether clear or foul--that we 
can see how "all things work together for good to them that love God ..." 
Whether good event or bad event, whether growth or death, whether peace or 
war, whether accord on contradiction--all things serve his purposes whose 
ways are not our ways and whose thoughts are not our thoughts, and yet who 
never works apart from the ways and the thoughts of men. 
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A PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION OF THE PRESENT HOUR 


Introduction 


Tonight we conclude this course of lectures on prophetic thought, 
including the valued lectures of Dr. Kevin and Professor Tillich. These 
lectures began with a description of the appearance of the prophetic type 
of thought in Israel and its modifications in Christianity. Next, they 
dealt with the reappearance, in the Reformation, of prophetic criticism 
after its relative disappearance from medieval Christianity, Thirdly, 
these lectures included modern forms of prophetic thought, such as "The 
Kingdom of God and the Social Gospel" in America, as well as Marxism, 
which is to be described as a secularized version of prophetic thought. 

In our last lecture I gave you a number of points of contact 
between modern thought and prophetic thought: the meaningfulness of the 
course of history; the willingness to judge men and events in the light 
of a criterion; the acknowledgment of radical wrongness in human life; the 
hope of better possibility in the future; and the transcendent causality, 
of the divine. All these elements are derived from the prophetic tradition. 
We cannot understand ourselves apart from this prophetic heritage, and the 
prophetic heritage lives on in our modern mentality. 

Yet in every case we saw a divergence. This divergence--this 
newness which is apparent in our thought, as contrasted with that of the 
historic prophets-~is not without its value. We, too, have our song to 
sing; and yet we ought not abandon the prophetic viewpoint without facing 
to the full the consequences of that abandonment at every point. 

Tonight, as a kind of proof of the pudding, we propose to apply 
the prophetic point of view, as we hold it, to the present situation. The 
title of this lecture is therefore "A Prophetic Interpretation of the Pre¬ 
sent Hour"; but before we begin to interpret this hour, we should have a 
glance at the course of events which we propose to interpret. 


Two Crises in American History 

The Civil War We can perhaps best approach the present situation by way 

of an historical analogy. I am thinking of Abraham Lincoln 
and the Civil War. Certainly, for that great and tragic leader, at any rate 
(although I cannot say as much for many others in the government and among 
the rank and file), that conflict--that majestic course of events--was a 
very clear and meaningful enterprise. 

The one purpose which Lincoln had throughout, from the beginning to 
the end, was that the Union must be preserved. This was his sole purpose. 

As late as August 22, 1862, he wrote to Horace Greeley: 

"My paramount object in this struggle is to save the Union, and 
not either to save or to destroy slavery. 

"If I could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would do 
it; if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and 
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if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would 
also do that." 

He would do whatever was required to preserve the Union. 

On September 13 of that same year, Lincoln met a deputation from 
Chicago--the Chicago Committee of United Religious Denominations--which 
tried to tell him what the will of God was, by saying: 

"The subject presented in the memorial is one upon which I have 
thought much for weeks past, and I may even say for months. I am 
approached with the most opposite opinions and advice, and that by 
religious men who are equally certain that they represent the Divine 
will. I am sure that either the one or the other class is mistaken 
in that belief, and perhaps in some respects both. I hope it will 
not be irreverent for me to say that if it is probable that God 
would reveal His will to others on a point so connected with my 
duty, it might be supposed that He would reveal it directly to me; 
for, unless I am more deceived in myself than I often am, it is 
my earnest desire to know the will of Providence in this matter. 

And if I can learn what it is, I will do it." 

Yet, in that same month of September, some time between the 13th 
and the 22nd of the month, Lincoln came to a decision about the freeing of 
slaves as a separate matter, for on the 22nd of September, 1862, we have 
the first draft of the Emancipation Proclamation. On January 1, 1863, we 
have the final draft of that document, which thereupon made it part of the 
official purpose of the war that the slaves should go free. From then on, 
Abraham Lincoln considered that the war had two purposes, and to these two 
purposes he adhered with a tenacity which has since become part of history. 

What Lincoln intended in the period after the war, what plans he 
would have made, we shall never know, because of what happened to him. In 
consequence of that act of violence, the period after the war (which we now 
know as the period of reconstruction) was a period of confusion, of contra¬ 
dictory policies, of vengefulness, which has left its mark on history to 
this moment. 

This period, when the country had lost its way, was characterized 
by an irredentism in American life as marked as any similar phenomenon to 
be found anywhere in Europe. Another characteristic of this terrible period 
following the Civil War, when there was no longer any great, clear leader¬ 
ship, was the so-called Solid South. That was an instrumentality which had 
to be invented, for it was the only negative strategy possible in the face 
of an unwritten and unadmitted alliance between the industrial North and 
the agrarian West which has marked American politics most of the time from 
the end of the Civil War to this day. 

It is rather strange, and one of those poetic justices of history, 
that in this present hour of our country’s life the Solid South, after play¬ 
ing a purely negative, defensive role for decades, has suddenly come into 
the position of the group which holds the balance of power. It could be 
argued that history is being constructed more by this group in our legis¬ 
lative life than by any other group today. Is it not terrible, is it not 
a punishment--although a just punishment--on our country that a group so 
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decisive in our affairs is really an historical anachronism whose thoughts 
are in the past and not in the present, a group which is not contemporary 
in the proper sense at all? The mills of God grind slow, but exceeding fine. 

The Last War This is the analogy that occurs to me when I try to find my 
way through the present situation. Roosevelt, like Lincoln, 
was a man who saw things very clearly. We know perhaps more about Roosevelt 
--we know he had a very empirical type of outlook, and did not anticipate 
the meaning of events as much as he followed after them. But at any rate, 
whether he got the meaning contemporaneously with an event or only after¬ 
ward, he got it clearly. And he was always ahead of the people when he did 
get it, because their lag was much greater than his own. During the last 
war he was clear about its meaning; he was clear about his strategy in con¬ 
nection with it. He fought the war in a more or less luminous way--much 
more than can be said for the population at large. 

What he understood by the postwar period, and what he proposed to 
do about that period, we shall never know; because, while he was alive, he 
steadily refused to look very far ahead. He would, always answer questions 
about the somewhat distant future by saying, "Well, that's an 'iffy' kind 
of thing"--that was his stock answer. He liked to grope his way along; and 
unfortunately for us all, death overtook him before he had groped his way 
into the real meaning of the events and situations of our time. 


Two Opposing World Powers 

I have tried to reduce the problem of our period to its basic 
elements--the elements which are structural and which confront anyone who 
thinks about them or who would do anything about them. 

The first of the basic problems that mark our period is that the 
world is divided between two great powers, as against a world which might 
have been divided among many great powers. Before the 1914 World War, 
there was a whole fistful of great powers: the British Empire, the German 
Empire, Russia, a powerful France, the Austro-Hungarian Empire (which at 
least looked powerful), an Italy which had some strength, the United States, 
and Japan. 

But after the last war (which I cannot compel my tongue to call 
World War II, because that seems too trivial a way to describe a great, 
tragic moment in human affairs), Britain was greatly weakened, France dis¬ 
appeared almost altogether as a major power, Germany was broken, Japan was 
broken, and two powers were left confronting each other starkly over a great 
chasm, with the world lying temptingly around them under the best circum¬ 
stances, (This is sheerly descriptive of the situation that we confronted 
after the war.) 

The result is that the world depends in a manner unprecedented upon 
the wisdom and the good will of these great powers. There is very little 
world public opinion to bring to bear against them, such as there was when 
there was a more equal distribution of the world's power. To put the situa¬ 
tion in political terms, our lack today is that of a world middle class to 
unite these starkly opposed colossi. Their power--their objective situation 
--tempts them to pride and to impatience with any control from beyond. 
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To Bridge the Gap A second sheerly descriptive thing must be recognized: 

these two great powers differ in quality. One of them 
is in one age and the other is in another age. It is true, however, that 
there are many moderating factors which tend to bridge the qualitative gap 
between these powers. Let us think first of the moderating factors in Russia. 

Moderating Factors in Russia .-- Those of you whose memories go back 
some years will recall that there was a great debate between Trotsky and 
Stalin, the subject of which was world revolution versus revolution in one 
State. Stalin, the victor, stood for revolution in one State and postpone¬ 
ment, either temporary or long deferred, of world revolution. That was 
Stalin's slant on things, and was the mark of that man as against the much 
more doctrinaire Trotsky. 

Not only did the leader of Russia have this theoretical conviction, 
but we must also think of him and the other members of the hierarchy as 
being corrupted by an almost absolute power, unchallenged for many years 
now. These men have been tempted by their position, and they have yielded 
to cynicism about human affairs in general and about Communist matters in 
particular. For a long time I have felt that the leaders of Russia pay lip- 
service to the tenets of revolution and of Communism much more than they 
offer real heart's devotion to them. A good deal of what they say is to 
keep in line the faithful, both in Russia and in countries beyond Russia. 

They are using the naive loyalty of these people on behalf of Russian 
foreign policy. 

Furthermore, sometimes they have used their advertised loyalty to 
the revolution in order to frighten their capitalistic opponents into fool¬ 
ish action. One of the best ways to take advantage of an enemy is to scare 
him; and if your enemy has a bugaboo that he really fears, so that if you 
yell that the Black Douglas will get him if he doesn't watch out, he is apt 
to do something very idiotic, I'm sure that a good deal of what we have 
heard has been for the record, and to scare us into doing things we would 
not do in our wiser moments. 


Moderating Factors in A merica .-- So much for the moderating factors 
on the Russian side. Now on our own side, this is a country which began in 
a great revolution, and which in some sense has lived in its revolution 
throughout its history. That is, our country inaugurated a new period--a 
period of revolutions, of which the French Revolution is perhaps the second 
most illustrious example. A new period altogether was marked by our revolu¬ 
tion and the others to which it gave rise. 

We have maintained the revolution in this country, in various ways, 
through symbols and ideas beloved of us all. For instance, there is the 
idea of "the melting pot"--the idea that in this country a stream of truly 
Pentecostal variety has flowed and has been assimilated, so that those who 
came from many tongues were incorporated into one new people. This was a 
new thing. I remember years ago hearing a German exile say that all the 
countries of the world to which Germans went became German colonies; but, 
he said, "in this country we are merged instantly," And he added that this 
made a crisis in the family, because their children would no longer speak 
German--they had become ashamed of it, "So we have this problem," he said, 
"that the English I learned in school and the English that my children pick 
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up on the street are two different kinds of English, and we cannot communi¬ 
cate with each other except by way of German," 

We have this sort of continuous revolution in our country. We are 
a revolutionary people; and all the old aristocratic chancelleries of the 
world, and all the old royalists and belated medievalists of the world, 
have been afraid of us from cur very beginning. It's not very graceful of 
us to forget the way we have operated in world affairs since our beginning. 
It's not very gracious of us to become so "respectable" overnight, and I 
myself don't like it--I wish to proclaim dissent on the part of one personl 

Another thing which has brightened our life and made it attractive 
to us and to many other people is the so-called "American dream". This is 
one place where old, inherited molds and patterns did not write the ticket 
for a man, but where he might start out afresh and be restrained only by 
his own individual limits; where a man could become anything that he set 
his heart on becoming; and where he could have almost anything for which 
he was willing to sacrifice and labor. This is charming, this is attractive, 
and it's revolutionary, newj And I feel bad to the bottom of my soul when 
I think of a lot of "Rightists" who are washing this away-~and it’s going 
faster today than it ever has gone, in a crisis which is pushing us to the 
Right in spite of ourselves, against our will. 


The Choice of Nevertheless, even though you have moderating factors such 
Weapons as that on the one hand Russia is not as revolutionary as 

is sometimes purports to be, and on the other hand we are 
more revolutionary than we like to be reminded of, yet there is a real, 
qualitative divergence between these two peoples in this present hour, and 
it is a very serious problem. I have only this to say for that residual 
divergence: in matters like this, as in the code of duelling, the choice 
of weapons always goes to the one who is challenged. Don't forget that. 

In the end, we, and not the other fellow, decide what it is going to be like, 

I think of the British revolution, which is the most perfect instance 
of this. The British feudal aristocracy, whose position was based upon 
agrarian industry, was challenged by the revolution of the bourgeoisie--the 
middle class. The aristocracy resisted, to be sure, but in such a way that 
when the revolution was accomplished England went on--with a new ruling 
class, the bourgeoisie, but with the old class still present and accounted 
for. Almost everywhere else, because of the intransigence of the ruling 
class when confronted with revolution, it has been found necessary to 
liquidate them, as with the Bourbons and the nobility in France, and in 
most of the places in Europe where there has been a bourgeois revolution. 

Nowadays England is again confronted with revolution, and again the 
ruling class is showing a wisdom which seems almost supernatural; for you 
are getting a new ruling class, labor, but the old parties--the aristocracy, 
even, let alone the bourgeois businessman--are present and important. They 
continue to live and, I trust, to eke a certain happiness out of their life, 
even in this new day. I think that is very instructive for anybody who is 
confronted with a revolution. They ought to try and examine themselves, as 
the Frayer Book says, and see how much the violence--or lack of it--of the 
time depends upon the way they meet this challenge. 
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Nevertheless it takes two to make a fight, and there are two of us 
involved, and part of the burden of the time is on the other group. Anyone 
who has had anything to do with Russian diplomacy knows that, except for a 
brief Indian Summer under Litvinov, the Russians have been almost preter- 
naturally stubborn and disagreeable. To moderate them is easier said than 
done. Part of their disagreeableness comes from their Marxist convictions; 
but part of it comes from the unhappy experiences that the Russian revolu¬ 
tionaries had in 19 l 8 --and even as recently as the time of the atomic bomb, 
when Churchill was notified of its imminent use and Stalin was not. I wonder 
how much we are responsible for the suspicion and the utterly horrid dis¬ 
agreeableness in negotiations that mark the Russians. 

The Situation But this was the situation: two powers were dividing the 
Confronting world between them in the nature of the case, because most 
the President of the other powers had been seriously weakened or destroyed 
altogether—two powers which were quite different qualita¬ 
tively, and whose modus of relationship would have been difficult in any 
event. Then came the death of Roosevelt, before the problem had been fully 
posed and before the issues had become clear. He died with the grand stra¬ 
tegy unplanned. Our present Chief Executive took office, and a new set of 
factors entered the picture. 

In the first place, the new Executive was unfamiliar with these 
problems in the way that the man who is responsible for final decisions 
is familiar with them. For sure, he was Vice President, he had been a 
Senator, he read the same papers we all do, and he knew what we all knew-- 
and a good deal more. But he had not been Chief Executive at a time when 
so much was being decided by the Big Three or the Big Four, So we had to 
allow him a year or so to become familiar with the feel of the new and 
almost unbearably complicated and difficult situation dropped upon his 
shoulders. But that was a year more or less lost, while things more or 
less had their head and began to get out of hand. 

Furthermore, in our peculiarly wonderful but sometimes peculiarly 
inconvenient system, this Executive was circumscribed by a Legislature com¬ 
posed of Republicans who, though they were no longer strong enough to win 
an election, were strong enough to be there, and by a Solid South (whose 
position I referred to a moment ago), both characterized by a blind and 
unarguing "Rightism". The President does not function in a vacuum; he 
functions responsibly with the legislative resources that are to hand. 

These were very slim and inauspicious, and I think it is almost a miracle 
how much the Chief Executive has been able to get out of an old-gray-mare 
Congress such as we have had since he has been President. 

But to some extent President Truman has been a prisoner of the 
Congress--I think we ought to face that--so much so that for some time now, 
in my opinion, our foreign policy has really been the Republican foreign 
policy. One of the saddest things that I have lived to see is the Repub¬ 
licans wanting to shoot the very man--Acheson--who is giving his life's 
blood to carry out what I think is really thei r foreign policy: namely, 
this Rightist, get-tough policy with Russia that makes negotiation almost 
impossible. 

Furthermore, the President has had to contend with an hysteria which 
was running strongly when he came to power and which has been on the increase 
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ever since. Here again, let me say, I think he has been a bulwark against 
this hysteria--in fact, I cannot imagine anyone else defending civil liber¬ 
ties and keeping sanity any better than he has, if as well. Yet it has been 
too strong for Truman--or for any man. The evidence of this is the fell 
power of a Senator with an Irish name; the political overthrow of really 
weighty and important men like Senator Tydings; the defeat of Pepper in 
Florida by Smathers; the wretched outcome in North Carolina when Frank 
Graham was rejected; and finally, the fact that (as I read the other day) 
one of the most popular committees in the new Congress is the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities--itself perhaps the most un-American thing in all 
American history from the beginning. 

This has been a strong tide with which the President has had to 
contend; and at times, I'm afraid, it has engulfed him as it has us all. 

I am strongly for Truman; I was for him when most of the Democratic leaders 
were not, and when even the ADA had jettisoned him for that most incredible 
of choices, General Eisenhower. I will sum this aspect of things up by 
saying that I think Truman has done better than any conceivable and feasible 
rival or alternate choice of our time. And yet (now I'm free to say what 
I want to say)--and yet, I wonder if he has really handled this thing, 

I wonder if anyone short of a genius of the first order could handle the 
problem which has confronted us. 


Our Hour of Darkness At all events, here we are. The war is scarcely 

over; we have not even secured the consumption good3 
which we desired after years of rationing and shortage; we have not re¬ 
plenished our savings; and we have not had a grand bust--we haven't been 
lazy, worldly, idle people, such as our hearts desire to be for a year or 
so; and now here we are back in it again. We are facing a crisis nobody 
wants and nobody really understands—and I challenge them to, because it 
is essentially meaningless. If anybody claims to understand this crisis, 

I think he is telling something that isn't true, because how can you under¬ 
stand something that is essentially incomprehensible and confused? 

We confront a mobilization of ten to twenty years. (At our Seminary 
we have settled down to the thought that this kind of thing may be with us 
for the next twenty years. I was talking with an executive of a school-- 
one of about 900 executives who had been called to Washington; he told me 
that they were making their plans on the basis of at least ten years of this 
kind of thing.) This mobilization will doubtless be accompanied by what 
someone has called a "brown-out" of civil liberties, when loyalty oaths will 
have to be protected by other loyalty oaths, which in turn will have to be 
battened down with other loyalty oaths; and the secret police will become 
more powerful than it has been up to now. 

The war itself is a war that a good many people think no one can 
really win. It is a war which, if it becomes intense and long drawn out, 
will crystallize the intransigence and revolutionary stubbornness of Russia, 
On the other hand, it will drive us into a reaction to the Right, in the 
very nature of the case, because we are fighting a revolutionary force. As 
time goes on, we will doubtless arm Germany and Japan--wh'ich will cause the 
gods of Olympus to laugh, because we have just spent years and blood and 
treasure to disarm them, for reasons that seemed good, and now we have to 
put the sword back into their hands. We will do all this in the name of 
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the Right Republicans and the Right Solid Southerners, as well as of the 
Vatican, which for world reasons of its own believes it should force us 
into this kind of conflict. 

This is the hour and the power of darkness. At this point, let me 
put in two parentheses which must be inserted. The first of them is that, 
given the crisis--whatever its meaning--we all have to support our country. 
Patriotism is not an option; it is a required course. We all have to say, 
as Stephen Decatur is supposed to have said, "Our country! In her inter¬ 
course with foreign nations may she always be in the right; but our country, 
right or wrong." We are free to evaluate the rightness of what our country 
does, but we are not free to say yes or no to whether we shall support her. 
Patriotism may not be a prophetic virtue; but then, prophecy does not exhaust 
the stun of the virtues! 

The second item of this parenthesis is that, given the crisis, the 
strategy ought to be determined by the actual situation, and by that alone. 
That is, if Herbert Hoover's "continental defense" is the better strategy, 
then, for purely objective reasons, that should be followed. If, on the 
other hand, the enlisting of Europe and the defense of Europe is the better 
strategy, then we ought to follow that. This has nothing to do with any¬ 
thing except the facts of the case. Given the crisis, what is the best way 
to handle it? Here we have no interest in considerations about the meaning 
of the crisis; it is a simple, technical affair: what is to be done this 
morning? 


A Prophetic Analysis 

Is There a Meaning? Now we are ready for a prophetic interpretation of 

our present situation (at least, of one version of 
that situation). The first thing that occurs to us in making a prophetic 
interpretation of the present situation is that it is almost meaningless. 

The last war had at least a negative meaning, even though it was not 
going to accomplish anything positively. (I cannot believe that we ever 
accomplish positive things by wars, but we may prevent terrible negative 
things from taking place.) In the last war we were confronted with the 
problem of destroying a threat which was inherently, not accidentally, evil 
--a revolution of nihilism which was a real rival to the Christian West,, 
and which had little or nothing to do with the Europe and Christendom which 
preceded it. The most we could hope to do by the war was to destroy that 
threat, and then go on from there and do what we should have gone on to do 
--much of which, if we had done it in the first place, might have prevented 
that war. At least we could say to ourselves and to the universe, "We 
pledge that if we destroy this danger, then we will go on to do what we 
ought to be doing." 

But this time, is there the satisfaction even of that kind of 
negative meaning? The very problem itself is much graver: the almost 
inevitably inconclusive result of a military venture between two giants 
such as now confront each other. Furthermore, I cannot say from my heart 
that there is any virtue in destroying a revolution which was inspired 
partly by our own, and which partly speaks for the otherwise unexpressed 
aspirations of a great deal of humanity, I cannot feel that there is even 
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a negative meaning in a victory by us--by a reactionary America allied with 
the Vatican. I cannot believe that this conduces to edification. 

So it looks as if we are in one of those hours in history where 
there is very little meaning in what's going on. Oh, there's plenty of 
event, lots of "business"--but it doesn't add up to very much. I think 
that we will stultify our minds and our souls if we try to match the magni¬ 
tude of the happening with an interpretation equally grand in scale. I was 
talking with one of our graduates the other day, and he almost pleaded on 
this point--"Let us in so great an hour as this find a great meaning to 
match it I" But I had to say, "Well, as far as I am concerned, that's pre¬ 
cisely our predicament, that there is no meaning to match it." 

To be sure, we make up meanings; we talk about "the godlessness of 
our opponents", forgetting that their godlessness really adds up to secular- 
ity--a secularity which condemns us equally. Those of us in this enterprise 
are familiar with the fact that secularity is what we have been fighting for 
years in the name of Christianity; it does us no credit to talk about the 
godlessness of people who are in the same secularity. The words of St. Paul 
apply to us: "Therefore thou art inexcusable, 0 man, ... for wherein thou 
judgest another, thou condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest doest the 
same things." 

Or, to talk about their totalitarianism—it ill becomes us in this 
eleventh hour to talk about the totalitarianism of those who oppose us, we 
who as a people were relatively complacent in the presence of a totalitarian¬ 
ism which was in the interests of an almost complete lack of human value, 
where it did not have anti-human disvalues. It is true that our great 
President understood about this totalitarianism and hated it with his soul; 
but our people did not—those very people who now tell you about "the 
totalitarian rascals in Russia." This grieves to the heart. These meanings 
are synthetic. They fit not well on our lips. 

Therefore this is our problem, approached prophetically. Since man 
lives by meaning, since man lives not "by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God"--and yet we cannot find a word-- 
this is the counsel for the moment: Let us not strive for some trumped-up 
meaning to account for what we are doing when in our heart of hearts we know 
that we have stumbled into something which on the rational level is almost 
meaningless. Let us face our predicament and enter into it; let us wait on 
the Lord. That is all that is offered to us. God has not seen fit to hold 
before us some great, luminous meaning to inspire our deeds and to enlighten 
our hours; instead, he has called us into the dark. Though we walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, let us fear no evil, because he is with us. 

What Judgment Is The second prophetic interpretation of this hour is that 

Before Us? this is a day of judgment, (it is congenial to the pro¬ 

phets, when there is peace in the social order and a time 
of construction, to refer to the creativity of God, or to his long-suffering. 
When, however, trouble is what appears, we then think of judgment, lest our 
life be meaningless on its darker side, and lest the power of God be limited 
only to fair weather and happy hours.) What kind of a judgment is before us? 
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You may say, "Judgment is a meaning." Yes, but this is a transcen¬ 
dent meaning; this is a meaning in the soul of the Judge in the heavenly 
places, but not in the reason of man--only in the faith of man, Well, it 
is a judgment in that we are God's agent against the Russians in this hour. 
"Why should God have an agent against the Russians in this hour?" Well, 
because they have destroyed civil liberties at home and abroad; they are in 
the name of man, and nevertheless against man. (This is, of course, the 
mark of all idolatry.) Again, because of their lust for power, which may 
not be as immoderate as some people say, but is nevertheless very evident. 
Again, because the Communists have resorted to an exclusively economic 
interpretation of human affairs, both at home and abroad. Furthermore, 
because of their secular preoccupation; because of their Utopian illusions;^ 
and because of their human pride. "Behold this great Babylon I have built, 
said the pride of the past, and we can hear its echo in our ears nowadays: 
"Behold this great Communist Internationale we have built I" Because of the 
illusion of perfectionism in these people, and for many other such reasons, 
God has raised us up to be a rod of correction and judgment against the 
Russian people. 

Is this also an hour of judgment because God has raised them up to 
judge us? Is it because we have liberty, but have not been as careful of 
security? Professor Tillich, our last lecturer, has some words here in his 
book, The Shaking of the Foundations , which are of interest. He says: 

"At the beginning of our period we decided for freedom. It was 
a right decision; it created something new and great in history. 

But in that decision we excluded the securities, social and spiritual, 
without which man cannot live and grow. And now, in the old age of 
our period, the quest to sacrifice freedom for security splits every 
nation, and the whole world, with really daemonic power." 

Is God judging us because all we talk about is liberty, and sus¬ 
piciously veer away, in our public utterances, from the problem of security? 
Is God judging us because we have so little present sympathy with the neces¬ 
sary agrarian revolutions in countries like Hungary, where the Church owns 
so much property, and Poland, China, and India? Is it because, in the face 
of this need for an agrarian revolution (not industrial, because they are 
not ready for that), we nevertheless supported people like Chiang Kai-shek 
and Admiral Horthy, and colonial systems like that of the French? (In one 
instance--that of the Dutch--we were on the side of the angels, which, it 
might be added, is our own historic side.) 

Is God against us, furthermore, because of the secularity of our 
day in this country? (This secularity is one of the major reasons why this 
enterprise of "Christianity and Modern Man" exists. You can't deny that it 
is real enough to account for us all being herej) Is God judging us because 
we in our way have been indulging in perfectionistic dreams--as, for example, 
when we speak with almost unmeasured pride of "the American way"? 

Is this an hour of judgment? The prophet would suggest that it 
most assuredly is. God, who is above all peoples, who carries out his 
purposes through all, is serving himself in our day by both Russia and 
ourselves. 
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Our Salvation There is a third prophetic observation upon the problem in 
which we find ourselves, and that is an observation about 
the precariousness of our fate in the immediate future. This is where we 
talk a little bit about the "lethal possibilities" of the atomic bomb and 
the projected hydrogen bomb, and other such engines of destruction. Those 
who seem to know the most about these things (this time it's the expert and 
not the common man who is the alarmistI) seem to think that we have now a 
very real possibility of obliterating the human enterprise as such. If we 
do not literally and strictly destroy all men, at any rate we may reduce 
those who survive to a very much simplified and less complicated existence. 

Sometimes we think this is all bosh. We take out our pipe and poke 
the tobacco down with our forefinger, and we hear the same old birds sing¬ 
ing, and we say, "Oh, this is all twaddle!" And maybe it is--I hope so. 

But maybe it isn't twaddle; maybe the people who know the most about it are 
the ones who are the most alarmed, simply because they do know the most about 
it. At any rate, we have to face this problem; and if the prophetic outlook 
claims to have anything for us, it ought to have something for this kind of 
prospect. We ought at least to face it and then set it to one side. And 
this is the way we might proceed: 

To begin with, this world of the atomic bomb, and none other, is 
the world which has been saved by the Incarnation and which for 2,000 years 
now has lain within a great act of salvation. This act of salvation is not 
something that remains to be done; it is done long since. Behind it is the 
prestige, the authority, the power of omnipotent God. Nothing can annul his 
deed; it is done. 

We are saved in history; we are saved as historical. We are saved 
in this year of 1951 as we were saved in 1950 and as we shall be saved in 
1952, if there is one. We are saved not only in these years, atomically 
considered, but we are saved in the interconnection of these years--the 
interconnection of 1950-51-52. We are saved as individuals and as indi¬ 
viduals combined in America. We are saved as America, and as America vis- 
a-vis Russia; and they too are saved who live in Russia. 

Here and now in this world we are all saved, and nothing can be 
done about it. That's the first thing. That's the basic statement, and 
every other statement is secondary and consequent to that; it is the founda¬ 
tion stone, which has been laid. Therefore we must say that no event--not 
even the termination of the entire human enterprise --can alter this in the 
slightest degree. The decree has gone forth, the deed has been done, and 
nothing that man can do can ever change it in the slightest way. The end 
of a human life (which we as pastors constantly deal with) does not for 
this family, or for that life, or for all of us, change in the slightest 
degree the meaning of life or the status of salvation. So the adding 
together of individual deaths--even though it is the death of us all in 
one final cataclysm--cannot change in the slightest degree the ultimate 
status of our world. Therefore, as we contemplate this possibility, we 
are not in despair about it because neither it nor anything else can change 
our basic affirmation. 

We do not desire the atomic bomb. You may be surprised that I find 
it necessary to say that; but remember how the Freudians talk about the 
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"death-wish"; and I am sure that there is in much of modern thought a kind 
of unconscious wish really to do this and have one glorious, rosy explosion 
as at least a grand exit from something which was too much for the spirit 
of man. No, we do not desire it, at any subconscious level; we have no such 
death-wish because we are in the act of salvation. 


Furthermore, because we do not think that this or any other event 
can change that act of salvation, we are free to contemplate the possibility 
that the human enterprise may be wiped out as a fact in a way that no.other 
mentality can. If a man had an interest in keeping the human enterprise 
going (an illegitimate interest, I would have to say, because the human 
enterprise would itself have to be made the very definition of meaning), 
then he would have to rationalize this possibility, and evade it, and.deny 
it* and if it happened, it would find him surprised because he had said it 
couldn't happen. The reason he said it couldn't happen was because he did 
not dare contemplate it; and the reason he did not dare contemplate it was 
because the stream of history was really his God. 


But our God is not the stream of history; our God is God, who is 
the Lord of history, and who has saved it. Therefore we are free to look 
at the facts, to side with the experts, and to say, "It may very wel 
happen." Because we have the prophetic point of view, we can be.just as 
realistic as the experts. We can admit the possibility; and having a 1 
it, we can prepare ourselves for it, just as we sometimes prepare peop e 
an'imminent death (as I did this very evening). 

And, because we admit the possibility, because we no longer live 
on illusions hereabouts, we can go ahead to mobilize ways of avoiding it. 
Furthermore, because we have a prophetic Christian outlook upon hmgs, we 
will not spoil our mobilization by false moves engendered by despair or by 

terror. 


Can We Hope? 


Finally, does the prophetic outlook have anything to say 
about hope in such an hour as this? This is too deep for 
optimism or pessimism, but we are people, and can we hope? Certainly we can. 
We have to face the possibility of the total destruction of the human enter- 
prise and we must entertain no illusions about this real possibility; bu 
we are free to do everything we can to avoid it, not because it will destroy 
God, but because it will destroy some happy living in the world, under the 
sunshine of salvation--which is quite a different reason. 


To begin with, we are not creatures of a mood of despair. We are 
free to hope because we don't have to be desperate. There is no virtue in 
despair for us; it cuts the other way—there is a virtue in hope. There¬ 
fore we are free to diagnose the real situation that is before us. What 
are the prospects and possibilities, really, now that we have committed our 
ways unto the Lord and we need to find there only what is there? What s 
under the shell in this shell game? 

Well we can say that this old world has had troubles before, and 
that there is a toughness to creation which is really quite marvelous; and 
maybe we ought to be thinking about that toughness nowadays, even in the 
midst of new and unprecedented challenges to it. 
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In the second place, even though for the moment, despite the U.N. 
(and, indeed, because of its veto-ridden career), there is no great order 
in the world, no Christendom overarching us all, this does not mean that 
there is no order in the world. There is still a little order: family life 
is still mighty happy and pleasant; church life, cultural activities, enter¬ 
prises such as schools within a country, still exist. Groups of countries 
have a certain amount of coming and going still; and ordered life can be 
found in many "islands" even though the whole world is no longer embraced 
in a system of order. You can hope in these orders and in their fulfillment. 

Furthermore, this civilization itself may perhaps muddle through-- 
even this civilization, let alone creation as a whole. We have all been 
proclaiming the imminent demise of this civilization so often and for so 
long that we are really not much interested in it any more; but it might be 
that some rags and remnants of it will be left even after this third crisis 
in a generation. But even if this one should go, there will be future 
civilizations, if the world and the human race are left. If we cannot 
hope in a very spectacular future for our own civilization, we can hope 
that after ours is gone more civilizations will arise on its mounds as the 
Mesopotamian cultures did on the mounds of their predecessors. St. Augustine 
looked forward to what turned out to be a very glittering and marvelous 
civilization, and in that way he was saved in hope. 


God Will Fulfill But chiefly we hope, not in the toughness of creation, 

or in the little orders, or in our own civilization 
muddling through, or in the civilizations which shall succeed it; chiefly 
we hope in God, his character, his promises, his performances. Not that 
he guarantees us any special outcome and says, "Rest your hearts; hope on 
this." He does not do that. In fact, he has set us in a very uncertain 
time when we cannot put our finger on any very definite or secure hope; and 
it is in such an hour as this that we ought specially to trust him. Uncer¬ 
tain times like these are special times for manifesting him who is our hope; 
as St. Paul understood, "My grace is sufficient for thee: for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness." 

In the character of God, and to some extent in these concrete 
things, we are permitted--yes, by the prophetic outlook we are enjoined 
to hope. Hope is almost the greatest of the virtues; along with love and 
faith it is the greatest. 

"For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord." 

We shall reach the hopes which God holds for us, and which are our 
own hopes for ourselves. The most assured, relevant, and important prophetic 
word of all is that our hopes shall be fulfilled. 



















